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Allen    County — President.    Dr.    Earl    G.    Swan.    Ex. 

'06.    Lima;     Secretary.    Clarence    N.    Breese,    Ex. 

'01.   Lima. 
Ashtabula    County— President.       W.      I..      Sparling. 

Aadover;  Vice  President,  W    W.  Willing.  Aah- 

tabula;     Secretary.     Helen     C.     \  crilv.     Geneva; 

Treasurer,     l^ee     Mullen.    Jefferson. 
Athens    and     Hocking    Counties — President,    Charles 

C.    Sharp.     '88,     Nelsonville;      Secretary.     D.     A. 

Ferree.   Nelsonville. 

Auglaize  County — President,  Roy  E.  Layton,  '95. 
Wapakoneta;  Vice  President,  J.  H.  Meyer;  Sec- 
retary   and   1  reasurer.    William    V.    Fisher. 

Belmont  County — President,  Samuel  J.  Price,  '15 
3602  Guernsey  Street,  Bellaire;  Vice  President, 
P.  V.  Wadd'ell.  '14;  Secretary.  C.  C.  Sedg- 
wick. '14;  Treasurer.  Lee  O.  Luellcn.  '12, 
Shadyside. 

Brown  County — President.  Dr.  C.  D.  Sharp. 
Georgetown;  Vice  President,  Ben  B.  Whileman; 
Secretary.  Howard  Waters;  Treasurer.  W.  G. 
Boehm. 

Butler  County — President,  Charles  H.  Lake.  '09, 
Butler;    Secretary,    John    D.    Andrews. 

Champaign  County — President,  Coleman  Ross,  Ur- 
bana;  Secretary.  B.  Frank  Miller.  '08.  Ill  W. 
Court    Street. 

Clark  County — President,  David  Snyder,  233  S. 
Yellow  Springs  Street,  Springfield;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  G  L.  Minor,  726  Fairbanks  Bldg. ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Donald  Kirkpalnck. 
'10.    New   Zimmerman    Building. 

Clinton  County — President,  Chester  Swaim,  '14, 
Wilmington;  Vice  President,  Link  McD. 
Murphy;    Secretary.    F.    C.    Jeannot.    '05. 

Columbus — President,  E.  G.  Lloyd.  '01  ;  Vice 
President.  Dr.  G.  H.  Malson.  "92;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Maxwell  L.  Corolis.  '08.  120  University 
Place.  Luncheon  every   Friday  at    12   o'clock    in 

the   Chittenden. 

Columbiana  County — President.  Bernard  S.  Purin- 
ton.  '13,  East  Liverpool;  Secretary.  Louise  Stitt. 
'10. 

Coshocton  County — Coshocton:  President,  Harry 
Lybarger,  '13;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Edson  Wil- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer.  Arthur  H.  C.  Shaw, 
•II. 

Crawford  County— President.  W  |.  S<  liwenck,  '00. 
Bucyrus;  Secretary.  Dean  C.  Talbolt.  '10. 
Galion;    Treasurer.    A     I       Moody,    '"7.    Crestline. 

Cleveland — President.     George     Smart.     Iron      I  rade 

Review;      We     President,     Dr.     H.     F.     Staples; 

Secretary.      1  rrl!      \\  .      TOCUn,      Ohio      Farmer; 

Treasurer.    I  .    \V.    Cunningham. 
Darke    County    - President.     |<>lin    I   .    I  nylrkrn.    '05, 

Greenville;     Secretary.    F   tnrst    Olivrr. 

Delaware   County — President.  Q.   A     M.nn.   Ashley  ; 

Vice    President.    Harvey    Cruicksnaak ;    Secretary 

and    Treasurer,    Rossford    Jones.    Rncln.r 

Defiance  County — President,  William  M.  Jay.  De- 
fiance;    We    President,    I.    \V.    Rerrbnwrr.    Hicks- 

vi lie ;    Secretary,   H.   R.   Hem.   Defiance;     Treas- 
urer.   James    B      LUiolt. 
Erie    County — President.    W.    P.    Billner.    '02,    San- 
dusky;    Vice    President.     Dr.    D.    D.    Smith.    TM? 
Secretarv.   Violet   W.   D.lgart.   '13. 


Fairfield  County — President.  Ben  R.  Dolson.  Lan- 
caster;   Secretary   and  Treasurer,   Charles  Drinkle. 

Fayette  County — President.  Frank  C.  Parrett,  '04, 
Washington  C.  H.;  Secretary.  L.  Glenn  Mc- 
Coy.   '15.    Washington    C.    II 

Franklin  County — President.  Fred  D.  Connolley, 
Ex.  '98.  70  East  Gay  Street.  Columbus;  Secre- 
tary. Mrs.  John  G.  Belknap.  10.  224  Weil 
Tenth    Avenue.    Columbus. 

Franklin  County  (Alumnae) — President.  (Catherine 
Huntington.  05.  "12.  212  W.  Tenth  Avenue, 
Columbus;  Secretary,  Miss  Marie  Mulligan,  'II, 
202    W.    Eighth    Avenue.    Columbus. 

Fulton  County — President.  M.  L.  Alsletter,  '09, 
Wauseon. 

Geauga  County — President.  L.  J.  McNaughton, 
Chardon;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charles  A. 
\^  ilmot,  Chardon. 

Greene  County — President.  Paul  B.  Yockey,  '97- 
00.  Xenia;  Secretary,  Carrie  Hutchison,  Ex.  '00. 
Xrnia. 

Guernsey  County — Cambridge:  President,  C.  Ellu 
Moore.  '10;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Frank  C. 
Mackey,  '10;  Executive  Committee:  U.  D. 
Thompson;   R.  M.  Dix,  '12;  John  S.  Taylor,  '12. 

Hamilton  County — President.  Dr.  Marion  Whitacre, 
'94,  2206  Auburn  Avenue,  Cincinnati;  Vice 
President,  Robert  E.  Heekin;  Secretary,  Oliver 
M.  Dock.  '08.  Provident  Bank  Building;  Treas- 
urer, Stanley  G.  Bachman.  Mercantile  Library 
Building;  Official  Chief-Gelter-In,  C.  Homer 
Durand.   '04.   First   National    Bank    Building. 

Hardin     County — President,     Elmore     O.     Williams, 
13,    Mf.    Victory;    Secretary.    Thurman    Flanagan. 
Krnlon. 

Hancock  County — President,  Donald  E.  Leader; 
Secretary-Treasurer,    Rose    Benner,    Findlay. 

I  lighland  County — President,  Ervin  Evans.  Hills- 
boro;  \  ice  President.  Robert  Duncan,  Green- 
field; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mary  Roush, 
Lynchburg. 

Huron  County — President,  Henry  A.  Koestler. 
Norwalk;  Vice  President,  Charles  A.  Paul; 
Secretary',  Grace  Truxel;  Treasurer.  Harold  A. 
Winter. 

■n    County — President.    Charles    H.    Jones.    '07. 
Jackson. 

Knox  County — Mt.  Vernon:  President,  F.  J.  Law- 
ler.  'OS;  Vice  President.  W.  B.  Morris.  '02;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer,   Mrs.    H.    A.    Gehres.    '06. 

Lake  County— President.  J.  C.  Ward.  '80.  Painet- 
\ille;  We  President.  John  Crabb,  '05;  Secretary 
and    Treasurer.    Heber    Pierson.    '10. 

Lawrence  County — Acting  President,  Morrison  \V. 
RoMell,      10.    Ironlon. 

Licking  County — President,  E.  T.  Johnson.  Newark; 
Vice  President.  Edward  Kibler.  Jr..  "09;  Secre- 
tary. Wlhelnvna  Mohlenpah.  '14;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Barrick. 

Looan  County — President,  Aden  F.  Huber,  De- 
Graff;  Vice  President.  Marion  F.  Detrick,  '12, 
Bellefonlaine;  Secretarv  and  Treasurer,  Ethel 
Detrick. 


Lorain  County — President,  F.  M.  Stephens,  '97, 
Elyria;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  S.  R.  Fire- 
stone,   Lorain. 

Lucas  County  (Alumnae) — Secretary,  Mrs.  Gustav 
Oblinger,  '10,  2421   Putnam  street. 

Madison  County — President,  J.  M.  Maddux,  West 
Jefferson;  Secretary,  Edward  L.  Morrissey,  Lon- 
don;   Treasurer,   Kyle   Vance,   London. 

Mahoning  and  Trumbull  Counties — President,  Austin 
P.  Gillen,  '95,  1  1  W.  Commerce  Street,  Youngs- 
town;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Harrison;  Sec- 
retary, Archibald  F.  Kroeck;  Treasurer,  Judge 
J.    W.    Davis. 

Medina  County — President,  W.  V.  Edmund,  Me- 
dina; Vice  President,  Carl  Abbott;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,    Edward   Steeb. 

Miami  County — President,  Kenneth  Little,  '08, 
Troy;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dwight  C.  Ginn, 
Piqua. 

Monroe  County — President,  John  G.  Devaul, 
Woodsfield;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  R. 
Dyer,    124    Chittenden    Avenue,    Columbus. 

Montgomery    County — President,    H.    A.    Estabrook. 

13,    U.    B.    Building,    Dayton;     Vice    President, 

Dr.  A.  H.  Dunham;   Secretary,  Joseph  Sheridan; 

Treasurer,   Wayne  Lee;    Grand   Bouncer,   Roland 

Baggott. 

Morgan  County — President,  C.  L.  Stanbery,  '14 
McConnelsville;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Harry 
M.    Finley,    '94. 

Morrow  County — President,  Prof.  M.  C.  Warren, 
'10,  Mt.  Gilead;  Vice  President,  Raymond  Mc- 
Anall,  Iberia;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mary 
Pugh,  64  S.  Fourth  Street,  Columbus. 

Muskingum  County — President,  F.  K.  Pence,  '07, 
Zanesville;  Vice  President,  Dr.  T.  E.  Axline, 
'04;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Whimer, 
'08. 

Noble  County— President,  Donald  Harkins,  Cald- 
well; Vice  President,  C.  W.  Rucker;  Secretary, 
Kenneth  Hancker;   Treasurer,  Mary  Brown. 

Paulding  County — President,  Ray  Savage,  Pauld- 
ing;  Secretary,  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Fast,  Paulding. 

Perry  County — President,  S.  A.  Roach,  New  Lex- 
ington; Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Price;  Treasurer, 
Mary   Rodgers. 

Pickaway  County — President,  R.  W.  Dunlap,  '95, 
Kingston. 

Pike  County— President,  L.  F.  Gehres,  '07,  Wa- 
▼erly;   Secretary  and  Treasurer,   Martha  Hutt. 

Portage  County — President  Pro  Tern..  Henry  P. 
Miller,    Ravenna. 


Preble    County — President    Pro    Tern.,    Stanley    S. 

Hart,   '09,   Eaton. 
Putnam    County — President,    Louis    D.    Risser,    '08, 

Pandora. 

Richland  County — President,  Allen  Bond,  '09, 
Mansfield;    Secretary,    George    Blecker. 

Ross  County — President,  Senator  Jesse  B.  Mallow, 
Austin;  Vice  President,  Walter  J.  Sears,  Chilli- 
cothe;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Harry  Harmount, 
Chillicothe. 

Sandusky  County — President,  Earl  Millious,  '09, 
Fremont;     Secretary-Treasurer,    Harry    O.    Stout, 

'15. 

Scioto  County — President,  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Thomas, 
'95,  Portsmouth;  Vice-President,  William  Hazel- 
beck;    Secretary   and   Treasurer,   Terese   Kennedy. 

Seneca  County — President,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Rahla, 
'96,  Tiffin;  Secretary,  Dr.  Caleb  M.  Sickles, 
'04;    Treasurer,    Prof.    Myron    E.    Graber,    '10. 

Shelby  County — President,  Hugh  U.  Doorley,  Sid- 
ney; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  V.  Guth- 
ridge. 

Stark  County— President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '99,  Can- 
ton;   Secretary,   A.    W.   Agler,    '97,   Canton. 

Summit  County— President,  Fred  W.  Sweet,  '98, 
Second  National  Bank  Building;  First  Vice 
President,  Frank  Meese;  Second  Vice  President, 
Charles  Stahl,  '02;  Secretary,  James  C.  Law- 
rence,  '10;    Treasurer,   Dr.  Roy  A.   Over,   '12. 

Toledo— President,  Mark  H.  Griffin,  '97,  22  12th 
Street;  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Reemsnyder; 
Treasurer,   Julius   J.    Blair,    '12. 

Union  County — President,  Don.  L.  Demorest;  Vice 
President,  Lewis  P.  Rupright,  '13;  Secretary, 
Byron  A.  Schnell,  '13;  Treasurer,  T.  Dwight 
Danforth,    '14,    all    of    Marysville. 

Van  Wert  County— President,  D.  W.  Lott,  '13,  Van 
Wert;  Secretary.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Lott. 

Vinton  County — President,  Ralph  S.  Paffenbarger, 
McArthur;  Vice  President,  Thomas  C.  Kelly, 
McArthur;  Secretary,  Miles  Ogan ;  Treasurer* 
W.   U.   Elliott,   McArthur. 

Warren  County— President,  Lyman  M.  Silver.  '15, 
Waynesville;  Secretary,  Roy  E.  Miller,  '08,  16 
Mound    Street,    Lebanon. 

Wayne      County— President,      Charles      Fritz,      '12, 

Wooster;    Vice    President,    L.    L.    Rummell,    '15; 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Hammond,  '06. 
Williams    and    Fulton    Counties — President,    M.    L. 

Alstetter,    '09,    Wauseon ;     Vice    President,    J.    P. 

Schrider.  Bryan;  Secretary,  Carrie  Clifton, 
14,    Wauseon;     Treasurer,    Dr.    D.     Burns,     '04. 

Bryan. 
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Alabama— President,  R.  E.  Brakeman,  Ex.  '07,  Box 
36,  S.   Highland  St.  Sta.,   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ames,  Iowa — President,  Prof.  William  H.  Pew, 
516  Grand  Avenue;  Vice  President,  Prof.  Har- 
old C.  Bartholomew,  '06;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr.  William   F.  Guard,   '12. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— President,  George  H.  Calkins,  E. 
'95,  10th  Floor,  Electric  BIdg.;  Vice  President, 
E.    J.    Wills,    E.    '10.     1116    Ferry    St.,    Niagara 


Falls;     Secretary-Treasurer,    C.    E.    Walker,    Ex. 
E.    Ml.    76   Field   St.,    Rochester. 

Calgary,  Canada — Secretary,  Frank  Hagenbuch,  '06, 
813   Center  Street. 

Central  and  Northern  California  Association — 
President  Eugene  C.  Gee,  '97,  835  Harvard 
Street,  San  Francisco;  Secretary,  Norman  Rush- 
ton,  First  National   Bank  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Cal. ;   Secretary.   Norman  Rushlon,    157  25th  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco. 

Chicago — President,  James  G.  Skinner,  '94,  City 
Hall;  Vice  Pres.dent.  Louis  Merrill.  '93,  10123 
South  Wood  Street,  Washington  Heights;  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  A.  Zink,  '08,  2313  West  Walton 
Street;  Assistant  Secretary,  Ethel  V.  Kemper, 
'13,  529  Fullerton  Parkway;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Gatewood,    '07,    Presbyterian    Hospital. 

Cuba — Secretary,  J.  E.  Stuntz,  Ex.  '95,  Ensenada 
de    Mora. 

North  Dakota— President,  A.  F.  Schalk.  '08,  Far- 
go;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  C.  Doneghue,  '06. 

Denver — George  P.  Fackt,  '07,  Central  Savings 
Bank    Building. 

Detroit— President.  Dr.  H.  K.  Shawan.  '05,  1001 
David  Whitney  Building,  Detroit;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mark  R.  Hanna.  '12;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frank    E.    Mason,    '15,    "The    American    Boy." 

East  Lansing,  Mich. — Acting  President,  Paul  C. 
Kitchin,  '15,   Box  699. 

Florida — President,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Goodrich,  Or- 
lando; Vice  President,  Grace  D.  Comslock, 
Miami;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  E.  Bar- 
ringer.      II,    Jacksonville. 

Georgia — President,  George  A.  Crabb,  '07,  Athens, 
Ga.;   Secretary.  H.  H.  Rothe.     II,  Athens.  Ga. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis  and  Kokomo — Organizers:  W. 
G.  Watson,  '06,  Kokomo,  care  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Benjamin  H.  Riker,  'II,  1820  Ruckle 
St.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Indiana — Ft.  Wayne:  President,  A.  A.  Serva,  '93, 
care  Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Co.;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
George   W.   Gillie,    '08,   634    Lawton    Place. 

Japan — Secretary,  Joshua  H.  Vogel.  '12,  Hachi- 
man,  Omi,  care  W.  M.  Vories  tt  Company. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — President,  Dr.  George  C. 
Mosher.  Ex.  '82.  3612  Locust  St.;  Secretary,  Ru- 
dolph Hirsch,  '01,  4121  Kenwood  Ave.;  Treas- 
urer.  W.   C.    Polk.   '95.   care    Home   Tel.   Co. 

Kentucky— President.  J.  F.  Burns.  '91.  L.  &  N. 
Railroad,     Louisville. 

Lafayette.  Ind.— President.  H.  E.  Allen.  '09;  Vice 
President.  R.  C.  E.  Wallace.  '06;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  W.  A.  Price.  '12,  all  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Maine — President.  Frank  M.  Surface.  '04,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  Orino,  Me.;  Secretary.  Earl  Jones. 
'12;    Treasurer,   Orville    A.   Jamison. 

Manhattan,  Kansas — President.  F.  F.  Frazier.  '10; 
Secretary.    L.    E.    Melchers.    '12.    '13. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — President.  Isaac  S.  Cook. 
Jr.,   '06;    Secretary.   R.   R.  Jeffries. 

New  Orleans— President.  Philip  Rothrock.  08.  218 
Metropolitan    Building. 

New  Mexico — Albuquerque:  Secretary.  L.  B. 
Mitchell,    '03.   care   University   of   New   Mexico. 


New  York— President.  Charles  G.  Bond.  '99.  2  Rec- 
tor St.;  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Williams,  05,  332 
Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn;  Council,  Charles 
W.  Bu:kell,  '95.  G.  B.  Keeny.  '10.  and  Charles 
L.    Newby.    '14. 

New  England— President.  C.  E.  Haigler.  '98,  239 
Mt.  .Auburn  slrecl.  Watertown,  Mass.;  \  ice 
President,  Charles  M.  Crooks.  '92,  24  Oberhn 
street,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Secretary,  M.  G  Sum- 
mers, 'II.  176  Pederal  street,  Boston;  Treasurer, 
F.  W.  Taylor,  00.  New  I  lampshire  College, 
Durham.    N.    H. 

Oregon— President.  Rachel  Rhoades,  10.  432  Third 
Street,  Portland;  Vice  President.  H.  H.  Ward. 
'90;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  J.  Smith,  88. 
Broadway    Building.    Portland. 

Oklahoma — President,  S.  C.  Durbin,  01,  Chicka- 
saw;  Secretary,  N.  W.  Rockey,    05,  Stillwater 

Pittsburgh—  President.  Lewis  W.  Chubb,  '05,  Wesl- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
East  Pittsburgh;  Vice  President,  Dr.  Stewart  L. 
McCurdy,  '81  ;  Secretary.  F.arl  E.  Eby.  'II; 
Treasurer,    Ferrand   S.    Merrill.    05. 

Philadelphia— President.  Dr.  C.  H.  Kimberly.  '00. 
1202  1  ynley  Avenue;  Secretary.  Dr.  L.  H.  P. 
Maynard.  04.  5428  Walnut  Street;  Treasurer. 
Harry    N.    Lucas.    '06.    5043    Brown    Street. 

Philippine  Islands— Alva  J.  Hill.  A.  '06.  Bureau  of 
Justice,    Manila. 

Schenectady.  N  Y. — President.  Ernest  D.  Wiliams. 
'05.  1226  Union  Street;  Vice  President.  J.  J. 
Linebaugh.  '99,  41  Bedford  Road;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.    L.    L.    McAdams,    '13. 

Seattle.  Wash. — President.  Charles  E.  Fowler,  Cen- 
tral Building;  Secretary,  A.  H.  Bornhorst,  U.  S. 
Engineer's  Office.  602  Burke  Building;  Treas- 
urer.   Vernon    F.    Pavey.    Leary    Building. 

Southern  California — President,  Merlin  L.  Cox.  II, 
4^26  Rosewood  avenue,  Los  Angeles;  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Mary  A.  Kelly.  '06.  1710  1-2  New  Eng- 
land avenue:  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  S.  Paul 
Ward.   W.    W82    La  Salle  avenue. 

St.  Louis — President.  Harry  L.  Hope,  '05,  Southwestern 
Brll  Telephone  Sv<icm;  Secy.,  D.  P.  Lane.  '08, 
701    International    life    Bldg. 

State  College.   Pa.      Acting   President,   Hugo  Diemer. 

»cuse,     N      Y. —  President.     Lawrence     H.     Hart. 
12.    607    Emerson     \\enue;    Secretary,    Arthur   L. 
Fox.    '06.    8M     Westcott    Avenue. 


R.    V.    Myers.    '93,    Empire 


Benton,    '12.   Uni- 


Tennes*ee — President, 
Building.   Knoxville. 

Twin    GtieJ      President.   Clifford   G.  Salt.   '05.   West 
High   School,    Minneapolis;    Vice   President.  J.   H. 
Chubb,    XMj    Secretary.   A.    H.    " 
versily    Farm,    St.    Paul. 

Utah— President.  E.  A.  Bering.  R. 
I  H I  H.  Murray,  Utah;  Secretary, 
'06.  881    23d   St..   Ogden.   Utah. 

Wadimcton.  D.  C-  President.  H.  C.  Thompson, 
0<>.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Vice  President. 
C.  O.  I  wing.  '12.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  Secretary,  G.  E. 
Middletoo,  '12.  Patent  Office;  Treasurer,  G.  M. 
Potter.    '06,    Bureau    of    Animal    Husbandry. 


F.   D.   3.    Box 
J.    T.    Dallw, 
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University  Day,  which  is  now  synony- 
mous with  Washington's  Birthday,  was  an 
interesting  and  important  occasion  this  year 
as  it  was  last.  The  idea  for  reviving  this 
old  custom  on  the  campus  is  to  the  credit 
of  Lowry  F.  Sater,  '95,  president  last  year 
of  the  Association,  and  this  year  under  the 
administration  of  President  Layhn  it  was 
made  an  event  of  more  than  local  or  state 
significance,  for  it  brought  to  the  same  plat- 
form as  speakers  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1904 
for  president  of  the  United  States,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  fittingly  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Thompson  as  the  first  citizen 
of  Ohio.  The  addresses  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Americans  are  given  in  this  issue 
of  The  Monthly,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  carefully  read. 

The  chapel  was  filled  by  students,  fac- 
ulty, alumni  and  friends  of  the  University, 
thus  indicating  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
fine  program  provided  under  the  direction 
of  the  Association  and  ably  promoted  by  the 
University  and  students. 

With  Ohio  State  Day  in  November, 
celebrated  by  alumni  all  over  the  country. 
University  Day  in  February,  and  Alumni 
Day  in  June  the  Association  can  properly 
lay  claim  to  doing  its  humble  part  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  University  and 
arousing  and  keeping  alive  the  interest  of 
students  old  and  young.  And  yet  we  feel 
that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  possibilities  of  an  alumni  organization. 
By  comparison  with  what  olders  institutions 
are  doing  we  have  nothing  to  be  particularly 
proud  of.  We  as  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  do  practically  nothing  for 
our  alma  mater  either  in  the  sacrifice  of 
time  or  monev.  Other  alumni  are  constantly 
importuned  for  money  and  effort  and  for 
all  sorts  of  duties,  while  we  of  Ohio  State. 
for    the    most    part    sit    contentedly    by    and 


watch  the  University  grow  greater  and  bet- 
ter with  the  years.  Or  if  not  altogether 
contented  we  grumble  a  little  because  it  is 
not  doing  something  we  think  it  should  do. 
But  even  that  is  not  as  bad  as  the  miser- 
able indifference  manifested  by  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  who  won't  even  attend 
a  meeting  or  a  commencement.  If  they  are 
asked  to  join  the  Association,  with  an  outlay 
of  $2  a  year,  they  ask  contemptuously 
"Why?"  Or  "What  good  will  it  do  me?" 
Or  "What  will  I  get  out  of  it?"  They 
have  not  yet  learned,  and  some  of  them 
never  will,  that  some  of  the  sweetest  mem- 
ories of  life  are  of  undergraduate  days,  that 
some  of  the  dearest  and  most  lasting  friend- 
ships were  formed  in  college  days.  Just 
sentiment  of  course,  but  what  else  is  real 
life? 

Three  items  of  more  than  usual  import- 
ance to  the  University  were  disposed  of  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. A  new  college  was  officially  organ- 
ized, a  new  dean  was  selected  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  research  professorships. 

For  several  months  plans  have  been  under 
way  for  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Jour- 
nalism, full  particulars  of  which  are  given 
elsewhere  in  The  MONTHLY.  Many  of  the 
larger  universities  of  the  country  have  recog- 
nized the  demand  for  the  special  training  of 
men  and  women  in  business  and  journalism, 
so  that  Ohio  State  is  now  keeping  step  with 
this  progressive  movement  in  education. 

Dr.  Eugene  F.  McCampbell,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  and  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board 
of  Health,  was  selected  as  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Means.  Dr. 
McCampbell  did  much  of  his  undergradu- 
ate work  in  the  Ohio  State  University.    His 
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scholarly  attainments,  his  connection  with  the 
faculty  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
State  combine  to  make  him  a  strong  man  for 
the  important  position  he  will  assume  July   1. 

The  provision  for  research  professorships, 
made  at  the  request  of  President  Thompson, 
will  enable  one  or  more  scholars  to  give  un- 
divided time  to  investigation.  Many  profes- 
sors are  already  engaged  in  research  in  connec- 
tion with  their  arduous  work  of  teaching,  and 
the  new  plan  should  be  productive  of  im- 
portant results. 

Great  is  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
growing  greater. 

A  7EW  WORDS  TO  YOU 

ABOUT  NEXT  COMMENCEMENT 

What    about    commencement? 
Are  you  coming? 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Monthly 
was  given  somewhat  in  early  detail  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week,  which  this  year  will  be 
earlier  than  usual,  the  change  having  been 
made  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  alumni 
and  former  students.  By  way  of  repetition 
it  may  be  said  that  commencement  and  its 
attendant  exercises  will  begin  June  3.  be- 
fore the  final  examinations  of  the  under- 
graduates in  order  that  those  who  attend 
from  a  distance  may  see  the  University  in 
operation  as  they  could  not  under  the  old 
plan.  Of  course  there  will  be  no  class- 
room or  laboratory  work,  but  the  student 
body  will  be  here  and  the  faculty,  and 
visitors  may  see  something  of  the  activity  of 
nearly  5,000  men  and  women  giving  and 
receiving  education.  Moreover,  in  these 
days  of  preparedness  discussion  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  our  own  contribution  to  mili- 
tary instruction  will  be  welcomed.  If  you 
have  the  30-year-old  idea  of  the  battalion 
with  two  or  three  skimpy  companies  you 
will  have  vour  thrill  as  you  watch  two  regi- 
ments of  800  men  each  and  a  band  of  50 
pieces  on  dress  parade  following  the  prize 
drill. 

There  are  other  things  equally  good,  all 
according  to  your  taste.  ^  nu  can  have  the 
Browning  outdoor  play,  the  oratorio,  base- 
ball games,  lunches  and  dinners,  receptions, 
reunions,    addresses,    sermons,    business. 

All  these  things  are  planned  for  the  old 
and  voung  grad. 

Take  time  off  to  see  your  old  friends  on 
the  occasion  when  vour  Alma  Mater  grad- 
uates 900  men  and  women. 


HOW  TO  GET  NEW  II 
TO  ATTEND  MEETINGS 

A  letter  from  a  man  who  was  active  in 
arranging  an  Ohio  State  Day  meeting  in  his 
town  tells  of  some  of  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered. To  his  credit,  be  it  said,  he 
surmounted  the  obstacles,  and  as  he  him- 
self says  the  meeting  was  the  very  best  ever 
held  in  his  county.      Here  is  what  he  says: 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  interest  the 
members  of  the  Alumni  sufficiently  to  per- 
suade them  to  attend  the  meetings.  I  sent 
out  I  1  4  return  post  cards — and  I  received 
about  1  I  of  the  return  cards.  So  many  of 
them  even  forget  to  be  the  least  bit  courteous. 
I  suggested  that  an  annual  fee  of  member- 
ship— about  50  cents — be  collected  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting.  If  this  is  done,  then 
we  may  expect  a  good  attendance  each  year; 
but  if  this  course  is  not  pursued,  then  each 
celebration  will  prove  a  failure.  It  is  palp- 
ably wrong,  and  a  very  unjust  imposition,  to 
place  the  officers  in  a  position  that  they  must 
be  entirely  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting." 

:l:2T  US  KEEP  UNi^TUMBEl; 
THE  MIND  OT  THE  STUDENT 

"It  will  do  your  heart  good  and  it  will 
not  disturb  your  mind,"  promised  Dean  Den- 
ney  recently  in  convocation  in  urging  the 
students  to  attend  a  lecture-reading  by  a 
man  of  national  reputation.  The  keenness 
of  the  thrust  brought  a  laugh  from  his  stu- 
dent audience,  not  many  of  whom  probably 
attended  the  entertainment. 

1  he  dean's  remark  hit  off  only  too  truly 
the  weakness  of  men  and  women  presumably 
seeking  an  education,  and  it  has  also  a  point 
for  men  and  women  not  in  college  and  uni- 
versity. Few  of  us  live  up  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement,  even  when  it 
is  offered  to  us  in  sugar-coated  doses.  How- 
ever, the  moral  is  especially  for  those  who 
are  spending  some  of  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  preparing  for  bread-winning  and 
M-rvice  to  the  community.  Persons  in  touch 
ever  so  lightly  with  schools  have  learned 
something  of  the  ability  of  the  young  mind  to 
resist  education,  even  when  education  is  his 
immediate  business.  Too  many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  college  do  every  duty  except  the 
obvious  one.  taking  an  apparent  pride  in 
keeping  in  what  Dr.  Thompson  calls  the  twi- 
light zone  of  scholarship.      If  they  can  only 
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"get  by,"  as  they  call  it,  they  are  satisfied. 
They  will  tell  you  of  how  many  activities 
they  are  in  (and  by  the  way,  that  word 
activity  is  full  of  guile)  and  try  to  convince 
you  and  themselves  that  activities  are  as  im- 
portant educationally  as  class  room  and  text 
book.  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,  but  if  so,  why 
not  establish  a  College  for  Higher  Activ- 
ities with  a  curriculum  of  glee  clubs,  dra- 
matic organizations,  publications,  athletics, 
and  what  not? 

However,  lest  this  appear  cynical  we  has- 
ten to  remark  that  possibly  a  majority  of 
the  students,  or  at  least  a  large  minority  are 
serious  minded  and  determined.  They  are 
not  led  away  into  devious  courses.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  the  institution  as  they 
are  of  the  country  later  on.  They  find  the 
real  joy  of  college  life  in  doing  well  the 
work  that  comes  to  their  hands,  just  as  they 
will  find  the  real  joy  of  life  after  they  re- 
ceive the  well-earned  sheepskin. 

M33!E!D>   DIP  ILATl'SSJi  GS^Pll 

The  fact  that  hundreds  were  turned 
away  from  nearly  each  of  the  meetings 
scheduled  for  the  chapel  during  the  recent 
Farmers'  Week  emphasized  once  more  the 
need  of  a  larger  auditorium  for  the  Univer- 
sity. The  inadequate  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  those  attending  commencement  ex- 
ercises has  been  apparent  for  several  years 
and  will  be  more  so  next  June.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  Armory  will  be  almost 
half  filled  by  the  900  graduates  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  it  will  be  seen  just  how 
little  space  remains  for  the  friends  of  the 
class  and  other  friends  of  the  University 
who  wish  to  attend  this  event. 

An  editorial  in  The  Lantern  says: 

'The  seating  capacity  of  the  Chapel  is 
1  145.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  state 
fire  laws  only  1  1  45  can  be  admitted  to  the 
Chapel.  When  there  are  nearly  3000  at- 
tending Farmers'  Week  and  when  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  registration  of  almost  5000,  it 
needs  no  higher  mathematics  to  prove  that  the 
Chapel  facilities  are  wo  fully  weak. 

"A  family  of  eight  would  not  attempt  to 
live  in  the  five-room  cottage  that  was  the  first 
home  of  the  parents  20  years  before.  The 
same  applies  to  a  University  whose  phenome- 
nal growth  now  ranks  it  as  the  ninth  largest 


American  school.  Some  steps  should  be 
taken  soon  to  provide  for  a  Chapel  that  will 
be  more  in  proportion  with  the  size  of  the 
University. 

"It  does  not  make  for  the  best  of  feeling 
when  persons  with  tickets  for  a  lecture,  even 
if  the  lecture  is  free,  must  be  refused  admit- 
tance because  the  seating  capacity  has  al- 
ready been  utilized. 

"Of  course  Farmers'  Week  is  an  ab- 
normal situation.  But  that  does  not  alter 
the  case.  Vast  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  University  plant,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  larger  Chapel  will  be  one  of  the  next 
changes  that  takes  place." 

Friday,    June   2,    First    performance    of    the 

Browning  Society  outdoor  play. 
Saturday,  June  3,  Alumni  Day. 

Association  Meeting  in  the  Morning. 

Alumni  Luncheon  at  Noon. 

Prize  Drill  in  the  Afternoon. 

Class  Reunions  Before  and  During  Din- 
ner. 

Oratorio  at  8:30  p.  m. 
Sunday,  June  4,  Baccalaureate  Day. 

Sermon  in  the  Afternoon. 

Vespers  at  7  p.  m. 

Oratorio  at  8:30  p.  m. 
Monday,  June  5,  Class  Day. 

Exercises  by  Colleges  in  the  Morning. 

Parents'  Luncheon  at  Noon. 

Baseball  Game  in  the  Afternoon  between 

the    seniors    and    faculty. 

President's  Reception  in  the  Afternoon. 

Browning  Play  in  the  Evening. 
Tuesday,  June  6,   Commencement  Day. 

Graduation  Exercises  in  the  Morning. 

Baseball   Game  between  Ohio  State   and 

University   of  Chicago  in  the  Afternoon. 

Senior  Promenade  in  the  Evening. 
Wednesday,    June     7,     Final     Examinations 

Begin. 
Wednesday,   June    1 4,   University  Closes. 

HACK  JJ'OMS^S  WAWISD 

The  editor  of  The  MONTHLY  has  had 
'equests  for  copies  of  The  MONTHLY  of 
July,  1915,  to  December,  1915,  from 
libraries  and  individuals  who  desire  to  com- 
plete volumes  for  binding.  As  the  office 
has  none  on  hand,  it  is  requested  that  mem- 
bers who  are  willing  to  give  up  their  copies 
send  them  in.      Thank  you. 
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By  Joseph  A.  Stiver.  '05.  San  Fernando.  P.  I. 


CHAPTER  II 

VARIOUS  WAYS  AND   MEANS. 

I  was  now  a  junior  in  High  School.  I  he 
next  year  I  would  graduate.  I  wanted  to 
go  to  college,  but  my  income  just  about 
met  the  obligations.  The  problem  was  to 
increase  it  so  that  I  would  have  a  little  to 
start  with  when  I  went  into  a  strange  city 
to  enter  a  university.  I  had  been  a  success- 
ful newsboy,  and  there  remained  that  part 
of  the  day  from  the  close  of  school  until 
six  o'clock  when  I  went  to  work  at  the 
telephone  office.  I  began  negotiations. 
Through  a  friend  of  mine,  a  druggist,  I  got 
an  interview  with  Jim  Cox,  later  governor 
of  Ohio.  He  was  then  editor  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News,  an  evening  paper.  His  paper 
had  not  been  a  success  in  my  village.  The 
druggist  assured  him  that  I  could  change 
that  condition  if  he  would  give  me  a  trial. 
The  deal  was  made.  He  was  to  send  mv 
papers  by  interurban  car.  charging  me  35 
cents  per  100  for  all  I  disposed  of.  I  was 
to  be  his  reporter  for  my  village.  He  had 
27  customers  in  the  village  when  I  took 
charge.  Within  a  month  I  had  300  sub- 
scribers, and  though  the  price  of  papers  was 
raised  to  50  cents  per  hundred.  I  had  soon 
discarded  the  shine  box  and  was  actually 
wearing  shoes  in  the  summer  time.  I  gave 
my  two  youngest  brothers  employment  a* 
newsboys,  and  thus  they  were  able  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support.  I  got  a  job 
clerking  for  my  friend,  the  druggist,  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  made  his  store 
my  headquarters. 

As  a  reporter.  I  was  a  howling  success. 
For  me  there  was  no  elite.  I  he  poorest 
ragamuffin's  birthday  party  was  duly  re- 
ported, and  the  names  of  all  present  pub- 
lished in  the  Dayton  paper.  Needless  to 
say  the  proud  parents  always  be*  SUM  sub 
scribers.  Who  would  not  pay  six  cents  a 
week  to  see  his  name  in  tlv  i»a->  occasion- 
ally? And  instead  of  being  a  boot-Mack 
and  a  social  outcast,  I  found  mvself  in  great 
demand  at  every  dance  or  social  gathering, 
and  my  business  card  was  a  h<  ki"  ><> 
show. 

The    Spanish    war   had    come    on.       M- ' 


were  drilling  in  the  streets,  preparing  for 
the  second  call  for  volunteers.  I  weighed 
only  one  hundred  pounds  and  was  entirely 
too  young  to  go  as  a  soldier,  but  I  turned 
out  with  the  boys,  thinking  that  drummer 
boys  or  trumpeters  might  be  in  demand.  The 
boys  were  never  mustered  in,  and  I  never 
became  a  hero.  However,  a  militia  com- 
pany was  later  organized  in  the  village,  and 
I  became  a  charter  member.  The  examin- 
ing surgeon  wanted  to  turn  me  down  as 
being  under  weight.  The  captain  plead 
for  me.  and  finally  the  surgeon  let  me  pass 
with  the  remark,  that,  "he  will  be  a  soldier 
some  day."  Examinations  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers  were  held,  and  I  was  made 
a   corporal. 

I  was  row  a  senior  in  high  school.  Busi- 
ness was  prosperous,  and  it  looked  as  if 
might  be  able  to  accumulate  a  few  dollars 
to  pay  my  first  matriculation  fee  at  college, 
but  right  in  the  middle  of  the  year  a  diph- 
theria epidemic  struck  town.  One  night 
while  I  was  making  my  rounds  collecting 
for  mv  papers  I  entered  a  customer's  house 
through  the  back  door.  I  had  not  seen  the 
diphtheria  sign  on  the  front  door.  Within 
a  few  days  I  had  the  disease.  For  five 
weeks  I  was  quarantined.  The  supply  of 
anti-toxin  had  run  out,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  the  doctor,  whose  water 
had  pumped  so  faithfully,  and  who  had 
called  upon  me  every  dav  «'nre  I  had  been 
placed  in  quarantine,  shook  his  head,  and 
with  tears  in  his  voice  informed  me  that  I 
would  smother  to  death  before  morning  if 
he  did  not  put  a  tube  through  my  neck  and 
into  mj  wind-pipe  so  that  I  could  breathe 
through  it  until  the  end  came.  He  said  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  anyway, 
but  he  would  operate  if  I  desired.  I  assured 
him  I  did  not  wish  to  put  him  to  anv  trouble. 
a-  he  u,b  worked  almost  to  death  taking 
care  of  the  other  patients.  And  why 
trouble  him  further  for  a  difference  of  a 
lew  hours  or  days?  If  his  prediction  was 
true  he  would  never  be  naid  for  all  the 
trouble  I  had  already  put  him  to.  I  picked 
at  my  euitar:  it  had  been  a  faithful  com- 
panion during  my  imprisonment.  The  doc- 
tor had  a  short  conference  with  the  quaran- 
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tine  officer  who  stood  outside  the  door,  and 
drove  hastily  away.  I  never  knew  exactly 
what  the  subject  of  that  conversation  was, 
but  that  quarantine  officer  began  to  prepare 
sulphur,  etc.,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
fumigating  the  house.  I  suppose  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  as  to  what  to  do  with  my 
carcass.  My  breathing  was  becoming  harder. 
I  refused  to  lie  down.  I  might  never  get 
up.      I  continued  to  pick  at  the  guitar. 

The  sun  would  disappear  about  four 
o'clock.  It  was  December.  As  it  ap- 
proached the  horizon  and  reflected  on  the 
snow  outside,  I  looked  through  the  window 
and  wondered  if  it  would  rise  for  me  in  the 
morning,  or  if  it  was  going  down  for  good. 
As  I  thus  sat,  picking  my  guitar,  and  gazing 
out  over  the  snow,  I  noticed  a  horse  coming 
down  the  street  at  full  gallop.  It  was  white 
with  lather.  It  stopped  abruptly  in  front 
of  the  window.  I  recognized  it  as  the  doc- 
tor's. He  jumped  out  of  the  buggy  and 
rushed  into  the  room.  With  a  hypodermic 
syringe  in  one  hand  and  a  vial  in  the  other 
he  gleefully  informed  me  that  anti-toxin  had 
arrived  on  the  interurban.  He  ordered  me 
into  bed  and  in  a  jiffy  had  squirted  the  con- 
tents of  the  vial  into  my  leg.  The  next 
morning  the  white  coating  in  my  mouth  and 
throat  was  giving  place  to  membraneless 
flesh  and  exposed  capillary  arteries  which 
showed  the  color  of  good  red  blood,  and  I 
was  on  the  rapid  road  to  recovery.  My 
broken-down  mother,  who  had  deserted  the 
nine  that  had  gone  not  astray,  and  had  en- 
tered the  quarantine  prison  with  me,  was 
much  more  relieved  than  I  was.  It  is  hard 
for  a  man  to  understand  the  instincts  of  a 
mother. 

Within  a  few  weeks  I  was  out.  Brother 
John  had  done  his  best  to  keep  my  business 
up.  But  for  a  man  of  my  economic  con- 
dition, my  losses  had  been  heavy  indeed.  I 
offered  to  pay  him  for  his  services.  I  owed 
him  nothing,  he  said,  and  I  took  him  at  his 
word.  I  went  to  the  druggist.  He  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  get  the  medicine  I 
had  needed.  And  he  had  succeeded.  It  was 
to  him  that  I  was  indebted  for  my  news- 
paper business.  I  paid  him  for  every  ounce 
of  medicire  he  had  furnished.  I  was  broke. 
I  went  to  the  doctor's  office.  Since  I  had 
lost  my  job  at  the  store,  I  had  been  a  con- 
stant companion  of  his.  He  was  a  railway 
surgeon  as  well  as  a  municipal  doctor.  And 
since   I   had   been   a  newspaper  reporter  our 


duties  had  taken  us  often  to  the  same  scenes. 
I  had  driven  his  horse;  had  assisted  him  at 
several  serious  railway  accidents ;  had  made 
long  trips  with  him  in  the  country;  had  as- 
sisted in  the  care  of  the  injured  in  wrecks; 
had  helped  to  put  a  fat  woman's  leg  in 
plaster  of  paris,  and  to  cut  up  an  old  Dutch 
man  on  post-mortem.  I  had  used  his  library 
as  a  study,  and  had  pulled  a  school  teacher's 
leg  while  he  removed  a  floating  cartilage 
from  under  the  patella;  and  had  continued 
to  use  his  pump  as  a  gymnasium  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  per  week.  I  asked  him  how 
much  I  owed  him.  I  told  him  frankly  that 
I  was  broke,  but  that  I  wanted  my  bill 
charged  on  his  books,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was,  so  I  could  make  my  plans  ac- 
cordingly. Judy  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
and  then  replied  that  I  owed  him  my  "good 
will."  To  my  certain  knowledge  a  banker, 
whose  daughter  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine, 
suffering  with  the  same  disease  at  the  same 
time,  was  required  to  pay  that  same  doctor  a 
good  round  fee  for  exactly  the  same  service 
he  had  rendered  me.  Such  is  the  profes- 
sional sense  of  responsibility.  Service  to  all. 
charges  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  had  learned  the  value  of  science  and 
education  and  was  more  determined  than 
ever  to  continue  my  studies.  Five  weeks' 
quarantine  had  put  me  behind  my  class,  but  I 
determined  to  graduate  with  that  class  in 
June.  I  did.  It  was  a  great  day  for  me. 
I  should  say  a  great  night.  Commencement 
is  the  one  occasion  in  a  village  boy's  life 
when  he  is  a  man  of  importance.  And  I 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Everybody 
in  the  community  knew  me,  and  I  invited 
all  my  friends — including  my  best  girl. 
How  I  did  orate  that  night !  And  how 
that  audience  did  applaud!  Of  all  that  im- 
mense class  who  had  been  my  associates 
when  I  arrived  from  the  country  in  my  long 
jeans,  only  thirteen  had  arrived  at  this  goal. 
And  I  was  one  of  the  thirteen!  I  had 
spent  the  last  money  I  had  been  able  to  save 
for  a  fourteen-dollar  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
PAIR      OF      PATENT      LEATHER 

SHOES,   for  the  occasion.      But  I  was  sat- 
isfied,  I  had  won ! 

The  next  question  was  to  choose  my  col- 
lege. Each  of  my  high  school  teachers  ad- 
vised me  to  attend  the  college  from  which 
he  or  she  had  graduated.  As  they  had  all 
come  from  different  colleges,  it  was  uo  to 
me    to    choose.       I    had    heard    of   the    Ohio 
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State  University;  I  had  heard  of  Doctor 
I  hompson,  the  president.  And  while  I  was 
wondering  where  I  would  go  to  continue  my 
studies,  and  how  I  would  cover  the  ex- 
pense, I  saw  a  squib  in  my  Daily  Ncrvs,  an- 
nouncing that  Doctor  Thompson  would  de- 
liver an  address  in  a  certain  church  in  Day- 
ton on  Sunday  night.  I  decided  to  hear 
him.  I  did.  His  big  body  and  his  kindly 
features  greatly  impressed  me.  I  was  so 
little,  scrawny,  skinny  and  bony,  that  I  had 
wondered  how  it  was  that  the  diphtheria 
germs  had  ever  found  anything  to  feed  upon. 
But  the  Doctor  had  explained  to  me  that 
it  was  a  plant,  and  not  an  animal. 
Doctor  Thompson  certainly  appeared  well 
fed.  But  I  learned  that  he  was  a  minister, 
and  so  accounted  for  his  good  assimilation. 
Anyway  I  could  certainly  find  something  to 
eat  at  the  place  Doctor  Thompson  came 
from,  though  I  could  never  be  a  minister, 
I  was  too  tough  for  that.  After  the  address  I 
made  my  way  to  the  front  of  the  church  and 
introduced  myself.  His  kind  face  beamed 
with  pleasure  as  he  assured  me  that  I  would 
be  welcome  at  Ohio  State.  My  decision 
was  made  right  there. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  my  friend, 
the  druggist,  furnished  me  employment  in 
his  drug  store.  I  had  a  small  wage,  but  all 
the  ice  cream  and  soda  I  could  digest.  And 
my  paper  business  was  good.  But  misfor- 
tune was  still  in  store  for  me.  Brother  John 
was  becoming  pale  and  losing  weight.  Judy 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  Dayton 
for  examination.  He  did.  It  was  tubercu- 
losis. His  only  escape  was  a  trip  to  the 
West,  but  even  that  might  not  save  him. 

In  December  he  had  handled  my  business 
for  me.  He  had  given  me  the  last  two  dol- 
lars he  had  when  I  was  released  from  quar- 
antine. He  had  continued  to  pay  his  quota 
to  the  support  of  the  little  ones.  He  was 
broke,  and  it  was  my  turn  now.  I  had  saved 
a  little  during  the  summer  to  pay  my  first 
expenses  at  O.  S.  U.  He  needed  the  money 
and  I  gave  him  all  I  had,  including  my 
wages  at  the  end  of  the  week.  And  he  went 
on  his  way  in  search  of  health  and  a  living. 

The  Cantain  of  our  militia  company  WM 
a  man  of  means.  His  rookies  wore  all 
green.  The  annual  encampment  would  take 
place  within  two  weeks.  He  decided  to  have 
two  weeks'  encampment  on  the  village  com- 
mon to  get  his  men  in  shape.  He  would  pay 
the  cost  of  subsistences  of  the   men.      They 


would  continue  their  work  during  the  day, 
but  report  at  the  camp  for  lodging,  and 
morning  and  evening  drill,  each  Sunday  to 
be  a  real  day  at  camn.  I  gave  up  my  room 
at  the  hotel,  and  found  lodging  and  food  in 
this  camp  for  the  next  two  weeks.  I  saved 
the  two  weeks'  wages,  and  what  I  could 
clear  on  my  business  until  time  to  turn  it 
over  to  my  successor.  Fortunately  for  me 
the  encampment  was  to  be  at  Minerva  Park. 
Columbus.  The  Captain  agreed  to  let  me 
ship  my  little  trunk  with  the  company  bag- 
gage. I  would  have  free  transportation, 
and  would  receive  my  camp  pay  in  Colum- 
bus. The  regimental  encampment  would 
break  up  one  week  before  college  opened. 
I  could  leave  my  regiment  at  Columbus,  and 
use  this  week  to  find  a  job. 

AT  OHIO  STATE. 
When  the  special  train  tooted  its  way  out 
of  the  Columbus  station,  carrying  away  my 
comrades,  I  found  myself  standing  in  the 
Union  Station  in  a  dirty  uniform,  in  the 
largest  city  I  had  ever  seen.  Scarcely 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  short,  slim,  under 
weight,  and  without  a  single  acquaintance 
within  half  a  hundred  miles,  much  less  a 
friend.  I  asked  somebody  where  O.  S.  U. 
was,  and  took  a  spurt  in  that  direction  on 
my  bicycle  which  I  had  taken  to  camp  with 
me.  I  soon  found  the  executive  offices.  A 
kindly  face  peered  through  the  opening  in 
the  wall  to  see  what  I  wanted.  I  later 
learned  that  this  patient  countenance  was 
that  of  Miss  Duncan,  the  executive  clerk 
At  first  I  could  imagine  from  the  way  she 
looked  at  me,  that  she  thought  I  was  a 
rookie  who  had  been  ejected  from  Columbus 
Barracks.  But  when  I  told  her  that  I  had 
come  to  enter  college,  and  was  looking  for 
work  and  lodging,  she  proved  so  accommo- 
dating, and  contained  so  much  information, 
that  I  felt  that  I  had  found  mv  first  friend. 
I  was  not  mistaken.  She  had  the  addresses 
of  persons  who  had  rooms  for  rent;  and 
knew  all  about  jobs  that  were  to  be  had  at 
the  University.  They  employed  messenger 
boys  in  that  very  office.  But  all  the  boys 
might  come  back,  and  there  might  be  no 
vacancy.  However,  she  would  put  my  name 
on  the  list  of  candidates.  I  secured  a  room 
which  would  cost  $10  per  month  with  or 
without  a  room  mate.  Upon  taking  in- 
ventory of  assets,  I  found  that  I  could  stay 
in  that  room  more  than  a  month,   providing 
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I  did  not  have  to  pay  anything  for  board, 
books  or  incidental  and  matriculation  fees. 
I  went  to  the  station  to  get  my  little  trunk 
I  had  checked  when  I  had  arrived  at  camp. 
I  had  known  nothing  of  storage  charges, 
as  no  station  master  in  my  village  had  ever 
charged  me  for  such  an  item.  It  cost  me 
more  to  get  that  trunk  than  it  and  all  its 
contents  were  worth,  but  I  paid  it.  It  was 
then  quite  evident  that  I  could  not  stay  in 
that  room  as  long  as  I  had  expected.  How- 
ever, I  moved  in.  I  got  a  light  lunch,  a 
bath,  a  night's  sleep,  and  donned  some  of 
the  old  clothes  that  little  trunk  contained.  I 
then  started  out  to  find  a  bowl  of  soup  and 
a  job.  It  was  rough  sledding.  I  had  had 
foresight  enough  to  secure  a  few  recom- 
mendations  in   my   home  village   and    I   pre- 


sented them  every  place  I  went  in  my  can- 
vass for  work.  I  found  a  prospect  or  two, 
but  no  job.  I  returned  to  Miss  Duncan, 
whose  patience  never  gave  out.  Yes,  there 
were  free  rooms  in  the  South  Dormitory, 
but  they  had  been  occupied  the  year  before, 
and  were  all  reserved  for  the  boys  who 
would  return.  And  then  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  applications  on  the  list  ahead  of  me. 
Within  a  few  days  I  had  located  a 
position  in  a  drug  store,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  High  Street,  salary  $4  per 
week.  My  bicycle  would  serve  as  trans- 
portation. Now  if  I  could  land  a  place 
as  messenger  boy  between  classes  I  was  all 
right.  The  gods  and  Miss  Duncan  were 
with  me.      I  did. 

(To    be    concluded.) 
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The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
one  or  more  research  professorships  was 
authorized  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  its 
February  meeting,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Thompson.  His  proposal 
follows: 

"I  desire  to  present  for  future  considera- 
tion and  action  by  the  trustees,  a  proposal 
to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  re- 
search professorships.  The  purpose  in  such 
a  plan  would  be  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside  to  scientific  research  selected  men  rec- 
ognized for  their  ability  to  pursue  such 
studies  with  efficiency  and  in  the  scientific 
spirit. 

"In  support  of  this  proposal  it  may  be 
said  that  a  real  university  should  exercise 
several  functions;  first,  the  teaching  function 
— chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  leadership  and 
guidance  to  students;  second,  the  research 
function  in  a  limited  measure  as  is  prac- 
ticable among  men  whose  chief  business  is 
teaching;  and  third,  the  development  of  sci- 
ence and  learning  for  the  purpose  of  widen- 
ing the  horizon  and  confirming  the  truth  upon 
which  all  scholarship  and  progress  are 
learned. 


"The  Ohio  State  University — by  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  1862,  and  all  subse- 
quent legislation  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  Ohio — is  committed  to  ap- 
plied science  and  to  a  helpful  relation  to  all 
the  industries  of  the  state.  No  field  could  be 
more  attractive  to  the  investigator  with  orig- 
inal power.  In  my  opinion,  the  University 
will  not  have  measured  up  to  its  opportunity 
until  it  shall  have  made  provision  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  scholars  to  devote  their  chief 
energies  to  the  work  of  research  while  re- 
lieved from  the  ordinary  routine  of  teaching. 
At  the  heart  of  the  University  is  the  scholar, 
the  most  important  asset  of  the  University  or 
the  state.  Before  this  scholar  should  open 
the  opportunity  for  untiring  research  in  the 
fields  of  learning. 

"From  time  to  time  the  University  should 
set  apart  capable  men  to  this  work.  Noth- 
ing that  I  know  of  would  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  University  or  to  dignify  its 
relation  to  the  state.  The  encouragement 
thus  offered  to  oncoming  scholars  among  us 
would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  every  depart- 
ment of  study  now  organized  m  the  Uni- 
versity." 
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Jack  Ryder,  Ohio's  first  paid  coach, 
started  coaching  at  Ohio  State  immediately 
after  finishing  his  great  career  at  Williams 
College.  His  first  year  at  State  was  in  I  892 
and  he  was  paid  $10  per  week,  then  thought 
to  be  an  extravagant  salary  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. He  is  now  sporting  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer.  In  these  days  forty-five 
minute  halves  were  played.  The  team  had 
its  headquarters  in  a  twelve  by  twelve  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  dormitory. 

Reading  from  left  to  right  standing:  Frank 
Haas,  assistant  coach  and  q.  b.  of  the  team 
of  '92;  Gus  Smith,  sub.  f.  b. ;  Fred  [Gravis, 
sub. ;    Chas.    Wood,    acting    captain    and    q. 


b. ;  Pat  Mullay  sub.  end;  Arthur  Boynton 
(rear),  sub.  center;  W.  G.  Nagle  (front), 
end;  Chas.  W.  Davis,  sub.  q.  b. ;  Arthur 
S.  Hoffman,  tackle;  W.  A.  Snedicker.  h. 
b. ;  Allen  Thurman,  tackle;  J.  H.  Mather, 
guard;  Sammy  Carson,  tackle;  F.  B.  (Jack) 
Ryder.  Coach;  Captain  A.   P.  Gillen.  h.  b. 

Kneeling:  Foley,  h.  b. ;  W.  A.  Reed, 
center;  George  Gibbs,  guard:  George  H. 
Calkins,  center;  and  sitting  in  front,  Frances 
D.  Potter,  sub.  fullback;  Homer  C.  How- 
ard, f.  b.  ;  Nichols,  h.  b. 

The  photograph  loaned  by  Homer  C. 
Howard  of  Columbus  was  taken  south  of 
the   Big  Dorm. 


rjjlimflcj-   I'll  *J?£<l£%l£Ti 


Tudo  J.  Inagaka,  engineering  '13.  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  engineering 
drawing  in  place  of  Arthur  C.  Harper,  re- 
signed. 

H.  S.  Perry,  engineering  10,  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  civil  engineering  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Arthur   D.    Kilmer.    '07. 


A  new  position,  supervisor  of  farmers' 
institutes  and  extension  schools,  to  be  filled 
bv  Fred  L.  Allen,  countv  agent  of  Geauga 
Countv,  was  created.  The  resignation  of 
Dr.  Alden  f.  Bush  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry was  accepted.  Dr.  Georee  B.  Faulde 
of  the  department  of  homeopathic  medicine 
was  named  as  supervising  anaesthetist  of  the 
University   Hosiptal. 
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Q  mimmm  on  ol  ISaagSm  &  £Tm g  25  ^h  uuh 


To  the  Editor  of  The  MONTHLY: 

The  highly  laudatory  article  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  middle  West  regarding  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  which 
you  send  me   for  comment  is  received. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  published 
in  a  newspaper  which  requires  superlatives  or 
resignations  from  its  writers  and  that  the 
writer  does  not  mention  and  evidently  from 
his  article  does  not  know  of  any  other 
school  than  Massachusetts  Institute,  and 
this  one  only  by  hearsay,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  article  is  more  or  less  right. 

Massachusetts  Institute  is  a  rattling  good 
school  and  has  been  doing  good  work  for 
just  about  half  a  century,  and  its  men  take 
a  high  rank  in  the  engineering  professions. 
But  as  we  stated  previously  there  are  other 
universities  in  this  wide  land  of  ours.  The 
article  makes  the  mistake  of  inferring  that 
prominence  in  Engineering  is  attained  only 
at  one  source.  There  are  men  of  equal 
prominence  to  those  mentioned  who  have  at- 
tended ofhQr  schools.  Every  school  has  its 
eminent  list,  in  their  various  lines.  Off-hand 
Ohio  State  has  Sabine,  Mershon,  Marvin, 
Orton,  Dr.  Wood.  Lamme,  and  so  on,  than 
whom  no  school  has  better.  We  have  a 
vice  president  of  the  General  Electric,  and 
Presidents  of  Colleges,  and  Wall  street 
bankers  and  railroad  men,  and  Yale  and 
Columbia  Professors,  not  to  speak  of  coun- 
less  other  educators  and  army  officers,  and 
the  founders  of  the  Big  Brother  movement 
and  the  American  Legion.  The  Dean  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity that  Massachusetts  Institute  is 
pleased  to  absorb,  as  stated  in  the  article 
under  discussion,  is  our  own  Wallace  C. 
Sabine,  Oh'o  State.  '86.  th^n  whom  there 
is  no  one  higher  in  th?  apohcation  of  Acous- 
tics, and  I  doubt  not  other  schools  are  as 
emi^enMv  reoresented. 

The  idea  T  wish  to  impress  is  that  all 
schools  have  their  example*  of  finely  trained 
and  fortunately  placed  men. 

Ohio  State,  Massachusetts  Institute  and 
about  fifty  other  schools  sDread  through  each 
of  the  states  started  together.  Thev  are  all 
children  of  the  Morrell  Act.  They  are  all 
Land   Grant   Colleges,    military  schools.      If 


there   is   any   divergence   it   is   due   to  or   the 
fault  of  the  people  of  the  various  states. 

Massachusetts  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to 
divide  the  Agricultural  from  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  as  authorized  by  the  Morrell  Bill. 
The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was 
placed  at  Amherst  and  the  Technical  School 
was  placed  at  Boston  where  it  has  very  suc- 
cessfully intensified  in  the  teaching  of  engi- 
neering subjects.  The  field  was  rich,  the 
associations  with  Eastern  manufacturers  most 
early  and  most  opportune,  and  it  attained 
not  only  early  efficiency  but  early  eminence. 
It  was  the  model  in  its  line.  The  alumni 
absorbed  the  spirit  and  were  most  co-opera- 
tive. 

In  all  these  various  things  it  has  taken 
us  some  little  time  to  catch  the  stride,  but 
in  technical  preparation  many  schools  need 
concede  nothing  today. 

The  other  land  grant  colleges,  through 
the  people  of  the  state,  by  keeping  the  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  departments  to- 
gether, and  by  an  early  and  shortsighted 
economy  made  slow  progress,  and  made  one 
department  await  the  progress  of  the  other, 
so  that  it  delayed  their  arrival.  The  people 
of  Ohio  did  not  perceive  the  blessings  of  a 
State  School  with  its  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity near  soon  enough  and  they  should 
be  quick  to  reimburse  the  early  deficiency. 
Today  they  have  the  Agricultural  extension 
system  in  full  play  and  the  Mechanics  De- 
partment will  assume  the  same  super  grade 
of  efficiency  when  it  is  as  close  to  the  hearts 
of  manufacturers  of  the  state  as  the  agricul- 
tural school  is  to  the  farming  community. 

Ohio  State  needs  publicity.  It  can  stand 
the  lime  light  and  the  microscope.  It  should 
miss  ro  chance  for  exposure  to  either.  Ev- 
ery effort  should  be  made  to  turn  our  good 
work  into  printers'  ink. 

The  principal,  and  I  will  not  say  unsel- 
fish, objection  I  see  to  the  column  and  a 
half  of  boosting  published  of  so  good  a 
school  as  Tech  is  that  it  should  have  been 
a  column  and  a  half  of  advertising  for  so 
good  a  school  as  Ohio  State. 

The^e  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  all  pretty 
5ne  technical  schools  and  have  each  a  cher- 
rhed  list  of  pippms.         Very  trulv. 

George  N.  Cole.  '91. 

New  York  City. 
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Little  Sketches   From    The   Lantern. 


DR.  LEIGHTON,  FISHERMAN. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  fishing 
or  Canada  is  the  hobby  of  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Leighton,  head  of  the  department  of  phil- 
osophy. Fishing  is  his  relaxation  from  school 
work,  but  the  only  place  in  which  he  fishes 
is  Northern  Canada.  "There  is  no  fishing 
in  Ohio,"  said  Dr.  Leighton.  "I  would 
consider  my  time  wasted  here.  The  crystal 
streams  of  Northern  Canada  abound  in  trout, 
and  one  only  stops  fishing  there  because  one 
has  already  caught  too  many  to  use  and  hates 
to  waste  so  many." 

Every  summer  Dr.  Leighton  and  his  family 
spend  their  vacation  in  the  wilds  of  Canada, 
70  miles  north  of  Montreal.  Their  cottage 
is  on  a  small,  beautiful  lake  in  the  midst  of 
mountains  and  virgin  forests.  There  are  no 
settlements  north  of  the  cottage.  Twenty- 
one  peaks  can  be  seen  from  the  cottage  door. 
Most  of  the  doctor's  time  is  spent  in  fishing, 
but  when  not  fishing  he  works  in  his  garden 
or  makes  rude   furniture   for  the  cottage. 

vly    vj/    v{/ 

DEAN  PLAYS  SECOND  FIDDLE. 

The  charm  of  music  as  expressed  by  the 
violin  has  captivated  Dean  Joseph  Villiers 
Denney  of  the  Arts  College,  and  conse- 
quently given  him  the  hobby  of  playing  that 
instrument.  Professor  Denney  has  an  or- 
chestra of  his  own  at  home,  consisting  of  his 
two  sons.  One  plays  the  piano  and  the 
other  first  violin.  Dean  Dennev  says  that 
he  is  content  to  play  "second  fiddle"  to  his 
son   if  he  can   only  be  in  the  orchestra. 

vj/     \[/     »J/ 

COLLECTS  LEAF  HOPPERS. 

Prof.  Herbert  Osborn  of  the  zoology  de- 
partment has  a  form  of  recreation  which, 
although  in  the  line  of  his  work,  can  never- 
theless be  called  a  hobby.  V  or  the  past 
25  years  he  has  been  studying  and  collecting 
a  species  of  insect  classified  scientifically  as 
Jasidae.  but  more  commonly  known  as  the 
leaf  hopper.  This  insect,  which  is  widely 
distributed,    has    been    studied    by    Professor 


Osborn  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 
He  has  personally  collected  them  in  Mexico, 
in  Europe.  Scotland,  Australia.  He  has 
even  gathered  them  on  the  site  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  In  all,  he  has  collected  over 
25,000  species  of  the  hopper  and  is  probably 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world.  Professor  Osborn  has  a 
little  hobby  of  amateur  photography  on  the 
side  and  this  comes  in  very  handy  when 
studying  insects. 

*      xj/      \J/ 

A  MAKER  OF  TOYS. 

Prof.  Thomas  M.  Hills  of  the  department 
of  geology  has  a  hankering  for  tools — tools 
of  any  kind  and  for  any  purpose,  just  so 
they  are  tools.  He  has  a  collection  that 
would  make  a  small  boy  turn  green  with 
envy.  As  soon  as  he  discovers  any  article 
that  needs  repair,  he  immediately  buys  the 
necessary  tool,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  tool  is  usually  more  expensive  than  the 
cost  of  repairing  it.  He  has  put  together 
an  atlas  that  had  cracked,  and  now  it  is  as 
good  as  new.  "Not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
could  have  done  it,"  declared  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers. 

But  Professor  Hills  has  a  creative  mind 
also.  He  is  the  champion  toymaker,  at  least 
his  small  daughter  thinks  so.  "\  ou  can  give 
away  all  my  toys,"  the  little  girl  said  to  her 
mother  recently,  "except  the  little  doll  cradle 
that  daddy  made  for  me." 

\I/    vl/    vp 

HISS  "CELLO  IS  HENRIETTA. 

When  he  isn't  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  Prof.  Thomas  G. 
Phillip*  whiles  away  the  hours  with  Hen- 
rietta. The  music  of  Henrietta's  mellow 
voice  is  the  means  by  which  he  brushes  away 
from  his  mind  the  cares  of  the  classroom  and 
laboratory. 

But  don't  get  excited  at  this  announce- 
ment. Henrietta  is  Professor  Phillips'  'cello 
— that's  the  name  he  has  given  the  instru- 
ment.  He  took  up  the  role  of  'cellist  a  few 
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months  ago  and  is  rapidly  becoming  proficient 
in  the  art.  And  the  scientific,  painstaking 
nature  of  a  chemist  seems  to  be  just  as  suc- 
cessful with  the  instrument  as  would  the  er- 
ratic temperament  of  the  artist. 

^      VT/      vj> 

TWO  HOBBIES,  GOLF  AND 
BRIDGE. 

If  possessing  a  hobby  is  an  indication  that 
a  professor  is  human,  then  Dr.  George  M. 
Boiling  of  the  department  of  Greek  is  more 
than  human  and  is  systematic  as  well,  as  he 
possesses  two  hobbies  which  he  alternates  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons.  When  the  thermom- 
eter hovers  around  the  zero  mark,  he  is  happy 
and  comfortable  by  the  fireside  playing 
bridge,  and  when  all  nature  is  calling,  he 
is  found  on  the  golf  links.  In  golf  Dr.  Boi- 
ling is  not  so  sure  that  he  is  professional, 
but  he  challenges  the  world  to  a  game  of 
bridge. 

\)>    \J>    v}/ 

HAS  BIG  STAMP  COLLECTION. 

French  literature  and  postage  stamps  are 
the  hobbies  of  Prof.   Wallace  S.   Elden   of 


the  department  of  Latin.  Dr.  Elden  learned 
to  speak  French  before  he  spoke  English, 
and  he  now  finds  the  keenest  pleasure  in 
reading  French  in  the  original.  He  never 
reads  a  translation  or  converts  the  French 
into  English. 

Professor  Elden's  postage-stamp  collec- 
tion consists  of  20,000  stamps,  which  he 
has  gathered  together  within  the  last  four 
years. 

vj/    xj/    vj/ 

IS  IT  A  HOBBY  OR  WORK? 

Working  until  one  is  so  physically  tired 
that  sleep  is  impossible  is  not  a  hobby  most 
folks  would  enjoy,  but  this  is  the  case  of 
Prof.  Lewis  Flint  Anderson,  head  of  the 
department  of  history  of  education.  Each 
summer  vacation  Professor  Anderson  and 
his  family  move  to  a  camp  in  the  midst  of 
a  small  wilderness  along  Keweenaw  Bay  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Here 
he  spends  the  summer  clearing  the  land  on 
his  small  woodland  estate,  working  early  and 
late  at  his  hobby,  which  other  men  would 
call  hard  labor. 


ixiiW  Cul'l^LjB  D^silrAil^sd 


The  University  now  has  an  even  dozen 
colleges,  the  latest  addition  being  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Journalism.  The  plan  of 
organization,  the  curricula  and  the  name  as 
recommended  to  the  board  of  trustees  on 
February  8  by  the  University  faculty  were 
approved  and  adopted. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  expansion  of 
the  journalism  department,  The  Lantern 
printing  office  and  editorial  rooms  will  be  re- 
moved to  larger  quarters  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  north  wing  of  the  new  Shop  Building, 
which  is   expected   to  be   completed  by    fall. 

Ten  courses  of  study,  leading  to  the  four 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  in  business, 
journalism,  social  science  or  public  service, 
will  be  offered.  Two  years  of  work  in  the 
other  colleges  will  be  required  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  entering  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Journalism,  and  64  hours'  credit  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  new  college  before  a  degree 
is  granted.      Two  degrees  will  be  granted  to 


students  who  receive  credit  for  1  54  hours  of 
study  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Arts 
and  the  new  colleges.  Applicants  for  two 
degrees  will  be  required  to  register  in  both. 

The  six  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  business  administration 
are  accounting,  banking  and  finance,  insur- 
ance, manufactures,  marketing  and  transpor- 
tation. The  charity  organization  and  social- 
service  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  social  service  and  the 
public-service  curriculum  consist  partly  of 
advanced  courses  now  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  sociology. 

The  curriculum  in  journalism  contains  new 
courses  not  now  offered  by  the  department 
of  journalism.  The  junior  year  of  this  cur- 
riculum includes  newspaper  practice,  news- 
paper organization  and  history,  and  news- 
paper illustration,  and  the  senior  year,  courses 
in  newspaper  problems,  the  country  news- 
paper, comparative  journalism  and  current 
topics,  and  newspaper  jurisprudence. 
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~D  ?± J. iris  uii  Ayemis  Club.,  137^ 

Bv  Thomas  C.  Kelly 


The  Dennison  Avenue  Students*  Club 
was  composed  of  a  quiet,  serious  bunch  of 
students,  as  their  pictures  testify,  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Big  and  Little  Dorms  in 
order  to  obtain  less  distracting  conditions, 
the  better  to  absorb  the  knowledge  en- 
shrined in  books  and  the  profs. 

One  Saturday,  shortly  before  their  se- 
cession, H.  D.  Gregory  of  the  Big  Dorm 
mustered    all    the    soldiers    of    that    mansion 


form  on  put  the  company  through  \arious 
evolutions,  and  having  gotten  the  column 
pointed  toward  the  Big  Dorm,  he  gave  the 
command  to  march  and  failed  to  give  any 
other  command.  This  soon  brought  the 
column  up  against  the  far  fence  where  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  mark  time  and 
'goose  step."  As  soon  as  they  realized  the 
trick,  they  broke  ranks  and  came  back  a 
howling  mob,  besieging  all  the  Little  Dorm- 


This  photograph,  taken  in  the  spring  of  1879,  sent  to  The  MONTHLY  by  Thomas 
C.  Kelly  of  McArthur,  contains  a  number  of  Ohio  State  men,  conspicuous  then  and 
conspicuous  since.  The  club  had  its  rooms  and  dining  hall  in  the  Fifth  and  Dennison 
Avenue  neighborhood.  In  the  group  is  the  late  Prof.  C.  N.  Brown,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering.  Three  others  have  died,  J.  S.  Humphrey.  '79:  H.  R.  Pool,  '81, 
and  J.  S.  Jones. 

The  names  of  all  in  the  picture  follow: 

Left  to  right,  standing:  Humphrey;  Cherryholmes ;  Waddell;  Nutting;  Pool; 
Martin. 

Left  to  right,  seated:  Mosher  (Chillicothe)  :  Brown.  C.  N. :  Jones,  J.  S. ; 
Smith,    Florizel ;    Jones,    Paul;    Kelly;    Rohrer;    Mosher    (Findlay). 


and  marched  them  to  the  Little  Dorm  and 
performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the 
wonderment  of  the  gaping  Little  Dormers. 
Then  he  announced  that  if  any  captain  of 
"the  Miniature  Dorm"  wished  to  drill  his 
soldiers,  he  might  now  take  command. 

This  was  too  good  a  chance  to  pass  up. 
and  the  only  "Little  'un"  that  had  his  uni- 


ers  behind   the  stout   buttresses  of  that   sub- 
stantial bungalow. 

One  of  the  "sold"  from  the  Big  Dorm 
was  "Faddy"  Townshend,  now  arisen  to 
the  dignity  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Townshend,  noted 
surgeon  of  New  York  City.  The  besiegers 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  Kelly  of  the 
Little   Dorm   recited  his  poem  beginning: 
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"O,  ye  hills  of  Vint-on,  Which  oft  I've 
wint  on,"  while  riding  a  rail. 

All  the  Big  Dormers  were  among  the 
sold  except  the  few  that  were  in  hiding  on 
account  of  various  offences,  one  of  which 
was  the  slaughter  of  the  dog  of  Professor 
Mendenhall's  young  son  for  dissecting  pur- 
poses in  the  Zoological   laboratory. 

Shortly  after  this  all  the  "Too-goods,"  as 
the  remaining  Dormers  called  the  seceders, 
received  a  polite  invitation  in  the  delightful 
feminine  hand  of  Miss  Samuel,  also  a  stu- 
dent and  prominent,  socially.  This  invita- 
tion was  gratefully  received,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  Miss  Samuel  was  surely  considered 
"the  Belle  of  the  Ball,"  but  soon  Dietrick, 
with  his  shrewd  "deteckative"  talents  discov- 
ered that  her  name  was  spelled  Samuels  in- 
stead of  Samuel  as  it  should  have  been.  We 
knew  too  much  about  the  standing  of  Miss 
Samuel  (now  Mrs.  Peters),  to  believe  she 
would  spell  her  own  name  wrong,  and  the 
mice  was  smelled. 

The  outrage  was  at  once  charged  to  "the 
blaeskekkan,  dugeneiten  Dormers,"  and 
further  investigation  proved  the  culprit  to  be 
A.  F.  Cowles  of  the  Big  Dorm,  row  known 
to  fame  as  a  metallurgist  in  York  State. 
"Fritzie,"  as  he  was  then  called,  \lf><\  fallen 
down  because  he  wasn't  strong  on  spelling, 
and  his  would-be  victims  started  the  false  re- 
port that  Fritzie  soon  after  begun  a  corre- 
spondence school  course  in  spelling. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Detrick, 
now  one  of  the  high  lights  of  Winchester, 
Ky.,  could  not  be  present  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken  in  the  group. 

Nutting  was  captain  of  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity military  companies,  Colonel  Luigi 
Lomia,  the  first  regular  officer  ever  detailed 
to  the  University,  being  the  commandant. 
Comstock  of  the  citv  was  the  other  cap- 
tain, and  Townshend  the  adjutant,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  splendid  far-carrying  voice.  The 
writer  remembers  all  too  well  the  mellifluent 
tones  of  the  adjutants  voice  on  parade  pro- 
claiming to  the  universe:  "Kellv  reported 
for  delinquency  on  drill  on  the  23d."  Same 
for  same,  on  same  day.  Same  for  same,  on 
same  day,  and  so  on,  very  much  after  the 
style  of  a  litany. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance then  was  only  about  200,  and  two  mili- 
tary companies  were  all  that  could  be  mus- 
tered. The  only  buildings  on  the  campus 
were  what  is  row  the  Administration  build- 


ing, the  two  Dorms,  President  O/ton's  resi- 
dence  and   the    farm  buildings. 

One  evening  just  at  dusk  the  writer  ob- 
served President  Orton  and  Hon.  Alphonso 
Taft,  a  visiting  relative  of  Dr.  Orton's, 
driving  by  in  an  open  carriage.  When  they 
had  gone  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the 
Dorm,  a  student  who  had  recently  been 
called  on  the  carpet  by  the  President  for 
some  deviltry  for  which  he  should  have 
doubtless  been  bucked  and  gagged,  picked 
up  a  small  stone  and  threw  it  at  the  carriage. 
The  high  dignitaries  were  seen  to  dodge, 
but  they  probably  thought  it  was  only  a 
stone  thrown  up  by  a  hoof  of  one  of  the 
horses  from  the  Neil  Avenue  "pike,"  then 
a  thing  of  cinders  and  furnace  slag.  The 
street  cars  on  Neil  Avenue  were  pulled  by 
a  horse  or  a  burro,  just  as  it  happened,  and 
much  of  the  time  the  students  were  piling 
off  the  car  to  lift  it  back  on  the  track. 

One  night  about  eleven,  a  group  of  us 
were  coming  down  North  High  from  a  meet- 
ing of  Alcyone  Literary  Society,  among 
them  being  John  Ward,  now  engineer  of 
Lake  County,  and  Pool  of  the  Dennison 
club.  When  we  arrived  at  Ward's  turning 
off  place,  he  carefully  spaced  himself  sev- 
eral yards  ahead  of  Pool,  and  as  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  in  geometrical  ratio,  begun 
to  sing  a  wastrel  song  beginning,  "Pool,  the 
fool."  Pool  with  blood  in  his  eye,  pur- 
sued the  graceless  offender  with  the  speed 
of  an  athlete  and  they  were  soon  swallowed 
up  in  the  murk  in  the  direction  of  Goodale 
Park.  As  they  both  appeared  together  next 
day,  as  thick  as  brother  malefactors,  it  is 
surmised  that  no  dire  consequences  fol- 
lowed. 

Humohrey  was  the  steward  of  the  Den- 
nison club,  a  position  which  he  was  well 
satisfied  to  hold,  and  the  others  were  well 
contented  to  have  him  do  so, — which  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  satisfied  and  contented. 

The  picture  of  Rohrer  recalls  the  incident 
when  "Stonewall"  Wilson  met  Rohrer, 
Bohrer  and  Alice  Townshend  successively 
on  the  stairway  of  the  main  building.  Stone- 
wall proceeded  to  announce  that  he  had  seen 
the  Aurora  Borealis  ( Rohrer-Bohrer-Alice. 
for  the  benefit  of  English  students). 

These  reminiscences  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, but  The  Monthly's  space  is 
sacred. 
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By  Vinton  E.  McVickf.r.   '17 


Alumni  and  students,  faculty  members 
and  other  friends  of  Ohio  State  gathered 
on  the  campus  Washington's  Birthday  for 
the  celebration  of  University  Day.  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  president  in  1904,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Colum- 
bus, pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  were  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  exercises  in  the  Chapel  in  the  after- 
noon. President  William  Oxley  Thompson 
presided. 

A  chimes  program  was  a  feature  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  marking  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  bells,  which  were  played 
for  the  first  time  on  University  Day  last 
year.  Charles  Wells  Reeder,  reference 
librarian,  and  Prof.  Thomas  E.  French,  of 
the  department  of  engineering  drawing, 
played.  In  the  evening  many  of  the  visit- 
ors attended  the  Indiana-Ohio  State  basket 
ball  game. 

Judge  Parkers  address  in  the  afternoon 
was  a  plea  for  adherence  to  Washington's 
belief  that  military  and  naval  preparedness 
strong  enough  to  prevent  attack  by  any  na- 
tion was  the  best  means  of  insuring  peace. 
Dr.  Gladden  strongly  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  cherished  wish  of  Washing- 
ton, and  suggested  that  a  single  celebration 
each  year  for  both  Washington's  and  Lin- 
coln's birthday  anniversaries,  the  holiday  to 
be  known  as  Presidential  Day  and  to  alter- 
nate between  February  12  and  February  22. 

A  capacity  audience  attended  the  after- 
noon exercises  in  the  chapel.  Prof.  Clar- 
ence D.  Laylin,  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Association,  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  a  brief  address. 

"Burn  down  all  the  buildings,  destroy 
all  the  books  and  other  material  equipment, 
and  the  Ohio  State  University  would  con- 
tinue to  exist,"  he  said.  "We  should  find 
its  natural  embodiment  in  the  man  who  has 
entered  our  inmost  hearts,  whose  far-seeing 
leadership  and  executive  ability  have  guided 
the  University  toward  larger  and  better 
things.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the 
president  the  place  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
him." 


Professor  Laylin  also  spoke  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  Day  celebration  last 
year — its  revival  after  a  number  of  years. 
He  said  that  the  alumni  must  divide  the  credit 
for  this  success  with  the  University  author- 
ities,  the   faculty  and   the  student  body. 

President  I  hompson  thanked  Professor 
Laylin  for  his  words  of  appreciation,  say- 
ing that  "the  University  is  a  real  spiritual 
entity — a  house  not  builded  with  hands." 
In  introducing  Judge  Parker,  he  referred  to 
the  latter  as  a  man  of  integrity,  "whose 
standing  is  satisfactory  to  all  who  believe 
that  the  greatest  crown  is  to  be  a  real 
American  citizenship. 

The  program  opened  with  "Across  the 
Field,"  the  song  by  William  A.  Dougherty, 
'17,  played  by  the  Instrumental  Sextet.  Fol- 
lowing this  Rev.  William  K.  Anderson, 
Methodist  University  pastor,  gave  the  in- 
vocation. Two  selections  by  the  Girls'  Glee 
Club  came  next.  The  addresses  of  Pro- 
fessor Laylin,  President  Thompson,  Judge 
Parker  and  Dr.  Gladden  followed  in  order, 
with  music  by  the  Men's  Glee  Club  between 
the  last  two.  "Carmen  Ohio,"  sung  by  the 
audience,  with  the  Glee  Clubs  leading, 
ended  the  celebration. 

JUDGE    PARKER 

Judge  Parker's  address  was  as  follows: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  address  an  assemblage 
of  the  youth  of  this  country;  a  privilege 
which  carries  with  it,  however,  a  duty. 
^  ou  are  this  country;  you  are  its  future,  and 
as  you  may  elect,  its  prosperity  or  its  de- 
struction. America  says  daily  to  her  youth, 
as  the  Norseman  to  his  bride:  "Thou  art  my 
lands  and  my  goods  and  my  gold." 

The  time  may  come  when  the  event  shall 
knock  upon  the  door  of  any  one  of  you,  to 
find  within  a  staff  on  which  America  can 
lean.  The  time  will  come  for  every  one 
of  you  when,  daily,  the  future  of  this  free 
country  will  be  influenced,  to  the  greater  or 
the  less  degree,  for  either  good  or  ill,  by 
you  who  are  preparing  to  accept  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  If  then  the  suggestions  which 
I  shall  make  today  fall  short  of  the  standard 
which  you  would  attain,  the  duty  which  ac- 
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companies    the    privilege    of    addressing   you 
will  have  been  neglected. 

Were  it  not  for  the  emergency  which 
confronts  us,  I  should  take  your  invitation 
to  be  a  command  to  consider  only  the  life 
and  character  of  him  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate ;  one  who,  among  those  esteemed 
to  have  been  both  just  and  great,  is  also  the 
one  who  had  during  his  life  and  has  since 
had  greater  influence  with  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans than  any  other.  At  the  side  of  the 
statue  of  that  great  statesman,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, guarding  with  him  the  portal  of  the 
temple  of  our  liberties,  stands  the  mighty 
figure  of  George  Washington,  the  First  Cit- 
izen of  the  Republic.  That  on  the  recur- 
ring anniversaries  of  his  birth  we  who  owe 
so  much,  as  well  to  his  effort  as  his  exam- 
ple, should  turn  aside  from  daily  avoca- 
tions, books,  industries  and  pursuits,  to  com- 
memorate the  man  and  testify  to  our  con- 
tinued admiration  for  his  character  is  but 
to  justify  that  prediction  of  Jefferson  in 
saying  of  him:  "His  memory  will  be  adored 
while  liberty  shall  have  votaries.  His  name 
will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future 
ages  assume  its  just  station  among  the  most 
celebrated   worthies   of   the   world." 

Nor  need  we  blindly  accept  the  estimate. 
The  man  and  his  character  lie  open  to  us 
in  history  and  his  writings,  this  man  of 
whom  Jefferson  speaks  in  these  terms.  We 
can  readily  understand  that  the  praise  was 
justified.  It  is  borne  out  by  contempo- 
raneous tribute,  which  has  endured  the  test 
of  time.  Justly  we  can  concede  to  him  this 
place  in  our  minds,  readily  in  the  history 
of  his  life  shall  we  find  the  explanation. 
To  learn  that  the  judgment  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  did  not  differ  from  our  pres- 
ent conception,  needs  no  extended  research. 
Conclusive,  even  dramatic  incident, — inci- 
dent almost  unparallel  in  known  history,  lies 
at  hand.  He  had  headed  against  England 
a  great  rebellion.  For  upwards  of  eight 
continuous  years  he  had  held  the  field 
against  her  armies.  Yet  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  the  English  Channel  fleet,  without 
awaiting  orders,  set  its  colors  at  half-mast. 
His  last  public  activities  had  been  in  or- 
ganizing as  Commander-in-chief  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  repel  an  anticipated 
French  invasion.  Yet  when  he  died,  Napo- 
leon's army  draped  its  eagles  in  mourning. 

He  has  emerged  from  the  wreck  of  time 
as    the    great    character    of    the    American 


revolution  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
perils  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  the 
chance  that  attends  upon  human  forces, 
when  we  reflect  that  he  shrank  from  no  re- 
sponsibility, nor  sought  to  evade  any  duty, 
the  ill  performance  of  which  would  bring 
forth  criticism,  and  then  consider  the  posi- 
tion to  which  his  fame  had  justly  attained, 
may  we  not  say  with  England's  greatest 
writer:   "O  God,  Thy  hand  was  here." 

Of  all  the  commanding  figures  who  have 
been  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  there 
stand  out  above  the  others  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln.  Each  seems  to  have 
been  especially  equipped  for  the  trying  sit- 
uation in  a  developing  democracy  which  con- 
fronted him.  Of  neither  can  it  be  asserted 
with  confidence  that  he  would  as  well  have 
met  the  responsibility  of  the  others.  Each 
was  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  we  should 
never  cease  to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  for  the  wisdom  which  prompted 
their  selection.  Today  we  find  in  the  teach- 
ing of  him  whom  we  affectionately  term  "The 
Father  of  His  Country"  the  advice  which 
should  help  us  to  find  the  way  to  guard 
against  all  danger  this  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
and  may  God  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the 
patriotism  to  walk  therein. 

In  Washington's  Fifth  Annual  Address 
to  Congress,  December  3,   1793,  he  said: 

"The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge 
a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
human  events,  they  will  forever  keep  at  a 
distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms  with 
which  the  history  of  every  other  nation 
abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the 
United  States  among  nations  which  will  be 
withheld;  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the 
reputation   of  weakness. 

"If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be 
able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our 
rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we 
are  at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

And  in  his  eighth  address  to  Congress, 
December  7,    1796.  he  said: 

"It  is  our  own  experience  that  the  most 
sincere  neutrality" — note  these  words  in  the 
light  of  the  present — "It  is  our  own  exper- 
ience that  the  most  sincere  neutrality  is  not 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  depredations 
of  nations  at  war. 

"To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag  re- 
quires a  moral  force  organized  and  ready  to 
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vindicate  it  from  insult  and  aggression.  This 
may  even  prevent  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war  by  discouraging  belligerent  powers 
from  committing  such  violations  of  the  rights 
of  the  neutral  parties  as  may,  first  or  last, 
leave  no  other  option." 

A  year  ago  the  latter  part  of  June,  there 
was  assembled  on  Mackinac  Island  a  great 
convention,  made  up  of  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Canada.  On  the 
part  of  the  United  States  there  was  a  delegate 
appointed  by  every  Governor  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  prominent  men, 
to  represent  those  states  at  this  conference. 
And  there  were  also  representatives  of  a 
great  organization  of  this  country  having 
something  like  1 5,000  men,  men  from  ev- 
ery state,  representative  men,  men  full  of 
public  interest,  men  who  are  lovers  of 
peace  for  all  the  world.  And  on  the  part 
of  Canada,  the  Dominion  government  and 
the  Provinces  sent  their  delegates  the  same 
as  our  Governors  sent  ours,  and  the  great 
organization  gotten  up  on  similar  lines  in 
Canada  was  represented  there  in  large 
measure. 

1  he  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to 
perfect  the  details  of  a  plan  which  had  been 
in  the  building  for  nearly  four  vears  by 
these  organizations;  a  plan  to  celebrate  the 
most  wonderful  fact  in  history,  namely,  that 
along  the  greatest  international  boundary  line 
in  the  whole  world,  3840  miles  long,  for 
one  hundred  years,  there  has  not  been  a  fort, 
a  gun  boat,  a  soldier  or  even  a  policeman. 

Now  the  purpose  that  these  men  had  had 
in  view  in  the  years  that  had  preceded  this 
organization's  being  perfected,  was  not  so 
much  to  still  further  cement  the  relations  of 
good  fellowship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  it  was,  by  a  series  of 
meetings  and  monuments,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  oeople  of  the  world  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  possible  that 
nations  could  live  in  peace  without  fortifici 
tions  against  each  other. 

I  tell  you  nothing  new  when  I  say  that  no 
country  in  the  world  has  ever  contributed 
the  money,  and  the  intelligence,  and  th<-  i  f 
fort  toward  building  uo  a  world-wide  effort 
among  the  masses,  to  the  end  that  there  may 
ultimately  come  disarmament,  as  has  the 
United  States. 

And  that,  of  course,  was  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  this  great  meeting,  one  of  main. 
Your    Mr.    Justice    Day,    of    the    Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States,  delivered  one  of 
the  great  addresses.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
presiding  over  the  Convention.  For  three 
days  the  committees  were  at  work  and  the 
preparations  were  going  forward;  hopeful 
for  the  future;  struggling  for  the  ideal  which 
they  did  not  expect  to  come  right  away,  but 
struggling  nevertheless  for  the  ideal,  though 
it  may  be  fifty  or  a  hundred,  or  hundreds  of 
years  away,  when  at  last,  perhaps  in  the 
providence  of  God,  there  may  be  a  great 
Tribunal  with  the  power  to  pass  upon  judi- 
cial controversies  between  nations  just  pre- 
cisely as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
today  passes  on  controversies  between  Kansas 
and  Colorado  and  as  it  will  soon  pass  on 
one  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
And  when  this  meeting  broke  up,  everyone 
went  away  with  high  hopes  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  to  which  thev  had  contrib- 
uted in  no  small  measure.  There  was  not 
a  war  cloud  in  sight — not  one.  No  man 
living,  except  perhaps  a  very  few,  could  even 
see  a  war  cloud,  and  yet  within  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  that  adjournment,  six  na- 
tions were  at  war,  and  now  there  are  thir- 
teen.    And  what  a  frightful  war  it  has  been! 

Already  ten  millions  and  over  of  the  young 
men  of  the  countries  at  war  have  either 
been  killed  or  wounded  or  taken  prisoner. 
Aye,  but  that  does  not  begin  to  measure 
what  has  happened.  We  are  readers.  We 
know  of  the  frightful  experiences  these  men 
are  having  in  the  trenches.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  come  out  of  it  with  health 
left?  Standing  in  water  for  hours  in  the 
trenches  daring  not  to  put  up  their  heads; 
seeing  a  man  killed  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  another,  driven  by  rats  even  as  they  came 
in  to  feed  from  the  outside,  with  the  ravens 
crying  above  them,  until  at  last  there  is  a 
sh'iek  and  another  man  has  lost  his  life. 
We  know  nothing  of  that.  But  the  picture 
of  it,  as  described  by  the  men  who  know, 
presents  the  most  horrible  situation  imagin- 
able, and  the  men  that  are  to  be  left  when 
it  is  all  over — these  young  men — many  of 
them  are  to  be  wrecks  for  life. 

What  can  we  do  to  prevent  any  such  cat- 
astrophe coming  to  our  sons,  our  grand  >ons, 
the  young  men  of  perhaps  the  immediate 
future,  certainly  of  the  future?  It  is 
within  our  power  to  save  them  if  we 
will.  We  can  save  our  young  men.  We 
can  save  our  great  cities  aloner  the  coas*. 
We  can   save   the   inland   cities   like  Colum- 
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bus.  We  can  save  the  mothers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  oh,  how  they  have  suffered  in 
England,  and  in  Germany,  and  in  France, 
and  in  Russia.  We  talk  about  the  men. 
Think  what  has  happened  to  the  women ; 
the  mothers  whose  boys  have  gone  out  never 
to  come  back,  and  who  is  to  take  care  of 
them  now?  these  boys  upon  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  lean  being  gone. 

Well,  now,  there  is  a  way  in  which  we 
can  absolutely  insure  the  young  men  of  this 
land,  and  the  women  of  this  land,  and  the 
mothers  of  this  land  against  any  such  catas- 
trophe as  has  been  on  the  other  side.  You 
and  I  insure  our  lives  for  the  benefit  of  our 
mothers  and  our  wives  and  our  children  and 
we  pay  it  all  our  lives,  not  because  we  ex- 
pect to  die,  but  we  may.  We  insure  our 
buildings  from  the  first  time  we  bought  a  lit- 
tle house  with  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
and  insured  it  all  our  lives,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  insure  it  next  year.  It  never  occurs 
to  you  in  the  world  not  to  insure  it.  It  has 
never  burned.  You  don't  ever  expect  it  to 
burn,  but  you  don't  mean  to  take  the  risk. 
Now,  is  there  any  reason  under  heaven,  when 
we  can,  why  we  should  not  remember  on 
this,  his  birthday,  what  Washington  said 
to  us ;  why  we  should  not  make  preparation 
to  so  insure  the  peace  of  this  country  and 
its  defense  that  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  ever  dream  of  attacking  it. 

We  have  the  money  to  insure  it  with.  We 
have  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  billions 
of  wealth  in  this  country,  the  accumulation 
of  a  very  short  period.  More  wealth  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Germany  put 
together  had  before  the  war  began,  and  yet 
we  hesitate  about  insuring  our  homes  and 
our  sons  because  it  costs  money.  Well,  yes, 
it  costs  money,  but,  my  friends,  tell  me, 
what  is  money  when  weighed  in  the  scale 
against  the  lives  of  the  young  men  of  this 
or  any  other  generation  of  this  country? 

We  ought  to  have  discovered  long  before 
this  war  broke  out  that  the  United  States  is 
not  immune  from  war.  In  counting  in  the 
Revolution,  we  have  had  five  wars.  There 
was  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  War  of  1846,  with  Mexico,  our 
own  interna]  war  and  the  War  of  1  898 — 
five.  That  ought  to  have  at  least  warned 
us  that  we  could  not  safely  go  to  sleep;  that 
things  do  happen. 

We  have  followed  with  bated  breath  at 
times  during  this  war  diplomatic  correspond- 


ence between  our  government  and  other  gov- 
ernments. Even  in  our  protests  to  England 
against  the  acts  as  to  the  protection  of  our 
merchantmen  is  to  be  found  correspondence 
very  much  like  that  which  preceded  the 
declaration  of  War  of  1812  by  us.  And, 
so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the  skies 
are  yet  not  all  clear.  We  are  waiting,  pray- 
erfully hoping  that  no  war  will  ever  come 
to  us,  confidently  relying  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  so  justly  pre- 
sent the  acts  and  the  claims  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  war  may  not  come. 

But  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  sit  qui- 
etly in  our  seats  and  think,  "Oh,  good  for- 
tune is  for  us.  Nothing  will  ever  happen  to 
us. 

Well,  now,  are  we  prepared?  I  do  not 
need  to  discuss  it  in  your  presence.  ^  ou 
have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  experts,  the 
Secretary  and  ex-Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec- 
retary and  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
leading  officers  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 
There  is  no  discordant  note  there.  There 
is  no  pretense  that  we  are  prepared  now  to 
protect  our  shores.  But  we  don't  need  ex- 
perts. We  are  reading  day  by  day  what  is 
happening  abroad  and  we  know  that  we 
haven't  dirigibles  nor  air-ships  nor  war- 
planes,  the  eyes  of  the  Navy  today.  We 
can  now  cast  a  ball  twenty-five  miles  away, 
ten  miles  beyond  the  vision  of  man,  any 
one  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  but  they 
have  war-planes,  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  to 
tell  them  where  and  how  to  shoot.  Have  we 
got  them?  No.  Have  we  got  any  of  them? 
Not  of  the  air-ships.  I  believe  we  have 
three  respectable  war-planes  now  building 
or  soon  to  be  finished. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  any  criticism.  The  purpose  of  my 
address  to  you  is  to  encourage  you.  if  I  may. 
to  heed  the  teachings  of  Washington;  to  en- 
courage you  to  use  your  influence  in  the 
direction  of  such  preparation  for  defense  as 
will  guard  us  against  the  future.  Now.  what 
objection  is  there  made  to  it? 

It  is  said  by  a  very  distinguished,  the 
most  distinguished  leader  against  prepared- 
ness of  any  kind,  shade  or  description,  that 
we  must  not  prepare  because  if  we  do  we 
will  be  tempted  to  go  abroad  to  fight;  there- 
fore, from  being  a  peaceful  nation,  simply  in- 
tending to  protect  our  own  shores  and  protect 
our  own  people,  we  will  become  a  war-like 
nation.      Well,   now,   what  nonsense  that  is. 
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Whoever  heard  of  a  nation  going  abroad  to 
fight  that  did  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting something)  What  acre  of  land  is  there 
in  Europe  anywhere  that  we  would  take  if 
they  would  give  it  to  us?  Not  one.  We 
have  the  Philippines  and  the  only  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  statesmen  of  the  Lnited 
States  is,  when  will  it  be  best  to  unload 
them?      (Applause.) 

We  took  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  a  part  of 
the  struggle  with  Spain,  but  did  we  keep  it? 
It  is  the  richest  piece  of  land  on  God's 
foot-stool,  but  we  did  not  keep  an  acre,  we 
gave  it  back  to  them.  We  spent  time  and 
money  in  trying  to  help  them  build  up  an 
independent  government  there. 

No,  my  friends,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  know  their  own  mind  and  know  we 
have  land  enough  here  to  develop  democ- 
racy on,  and  we  propose  to  stay  here  and 
develop  it,  and  we  propose  to  prevent  any- 
body else,  if  we  can,  from  interfering  with 
the  development  of  democracy  in  the  Lnited 
States. 

Well,  but  he  also  says:  "Why  waste  your 
money?"  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  cultivate  a 
Christian  spirit  and  all  will  be  well.  Well. 
bless  my  soul,  hasn't  China  tried  it?  Didn't 
she  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  righteousness 
and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  Confucius  for  cen- 
turies, and  with  what  result?  Russia  want- 
ed a  piece  of  her  territory  and  took  it  be- 
cause she  hadn't  anybody  to  say  no  that  had 
a  gun.  Japan  wanted  a  piece  and  she  took 
it.  England  wanted  another  slice  and  she 
did  too.  and  Germany,  so  four  countries  have 
a  nice  little  bit  of  her  territory.  Of  course, 
Germany  has  given  hers  up  to  Japan  tempo- 
rarily. (Laughter.)  w  Japan  has  go* 
about  one-seventh  of  her  population  and  less 
than  one  seventh  of  her  wealth,  and  it  is 
dollars  to  douehnuts  that  Japan  will  never 
allow  her  to  build  anv  wa'  now  or  get 
ready  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  yet  China 
had  at  the  beginning  and  has  now  four  hun- 
dred million  of  people,  as  brave  men  as  any 
men  in  the  world  and  as  fitted  to  be  soldiers 
as  any  men  in  the  world,  and  had  they  cul- 
tivated that  spirit  of  peace  which  animated 
them,  at  the  same  time  with  little  effort  of 
defense,  not  one  of  the  nations  that  have 
taken  slices  of  her  territory  would  have  both- 
ered her. 

Do  we  want  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
China?     We  know  we  are  not  prepared  be- 


cause we  haven't  submarines  that  amount  to 
anything.  I  don't  know  how  you  are  sit- 
uated, but  I  was  amazed  when  I  found  out 
we  hadn't  been  building  anything  much  but 
dreadnoughts.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  Navy.  I  know  more  now  than  I  did.  l\ 
is  splendid  so  far  as  we  have  got  one.  I  he 
personnel  of  our  Navy  cannot  be  beaten. 
We  have  got  some  as  good  boats  as  there 
are  in  the  world — just  as  good.  We  ha\<* 
been  building  good  boats,  but  we  don't  bal- 
ance them. 

^  ou  weren't  over  in  New  ^  ork.  were 
you,  as  the  submarines  came  up  as  a  part  of 
that  display?  Well,  they  have  not  counted 
for  very  much,  and  yet  we  know  we  ought 
to  ha\e  submarines  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  because  submarines  would  be  the 
real  service  in  protecting  those  coasts.  We 
know  now  what  we  didn't  know  then,  that 
we  ought  to  have  greater  guns  than  we  ha\e 
for  land  fortifications.  We  know  now  what 
we  didn't  know  then,  that  we  are  absolutely 
helpless  so  far  as  furnishing  eyes  for  our 
Army  and  Navy  is  concerned.  We  did 
know  that  we  hadn't  but  a  few  troops.  We 
do  know  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  just 
for  prudence  ake  if  nothing  else — just  for 
prudence  sake  that  we  should  have  more 
troops  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerred  today. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  troops  that  are  controlled  by  the 
federal  government. 

Do  you  remember  about  the  war  of  1812? 
It  will  not  take  me  but  two  or  three  minutes 
to  say  what  I  want  to  say.  You  know  when 
the  War  of  1812  came  we  made  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Great  Britain  and 
immediately  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  said.  "On  to  Canada.  On  to  Can- 
ada." We  had  less  than  se\  °n  thousand 
regular  troop-.  It  i*  true  they  only  had  forty- 
five  hundred  regular  troop*  up  in  Canada. 
And  we  had  a  militia  developed  in  the 
course  of  that  war  of  192.000  men  in  th~ 
militia.  Well,  they  started  to  go  to  Canada 
.  ou  know,  but  they  never  got  there. 
There  was  always  a  little  trouble  ahead.  B 
few  troops.  Our  men  were  not  organized 
and  our  men  were  not  trained.  They  be- 
longed to  the  militia:  that  is  all.  They  juM 
belonged  to  the  militia.  You  remember  how 
thev  sailed  over  there  with  three  thousand 
British  troops,  ur>  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  up 
the  Potomac  River  and  up  to  Bladenburg 
and    the    leading   authorities    in    Washington. 
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the  Government  at  \\  ashington  went  out  and 
looked  at  our  troc    -  bey  marched  down 

to  Bladenburg.  and  the  British  sent  out  fif- 
teen hundred  regulars,  leaving  the  other  fif- 
teen hundred  on  board.  After  the  firs: 
shots  they  rar.  -  Fast  they  couldn't  shoot 
them,  the  bails  couldn't  catch  up  with  them. 
They    only    succeeded    in    killing  and 

tding   c.e\en   and   that  nig 
troops   were    in    \\  ashington   and  proceeded 
urn    some    of   the    public    buildings   and 
e  that  they  went  back  and  got  on 
board  the  ship  and  went  away. 

I  do  not  mean  y  that  to  say  the 
militia  were   not  I   do    i  n  to 

-       :hat  these  men  were  not  brave  but  they 

e   not   trained.      Our   men   are    as    h 
as  any  men  on  earth,  b  need  discipline, 

they  need  training,  they  need  bosses  such  as 
the   federa.   g  ment  will   give  under  such 

circumstances  as  that. 

NV  d  more,  what  I  want  you  to 

do.      I  want  you  to  use  your  influence,  the 
ballot,  in  a  movement  to  influence  ^      cres; 
not  to  work  along  my  line  or  along  any  line 
that    I    -  -     :.   but   to   take  real. 

practical  ster>  :;  save  this  country  from 

And  I  want  you  to  do  it.  not  me: 

se  it  will  save  your  brothers,   not  merely 

because  it  will   save  the   lives   ::   am  young 

me~.    I   want   you   to   do   it    as   your  contri- 

that    w  c.vernment 

which  the  fathers  devised  for 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  they  builded  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people," 
which  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
executive,  or  the  legislative,  or  the  judicial 
department,  or  all  three  together,  to  take 
out  from  that  government  the  great  principles 
of  liberty  which  the  people  have  imbedded 
in  it.  The  people  alone  can  make  that 
change.      And  then  we  began  t:  :lop- 

ment  of  a  democracy  and  the  development 
of  a  government  b  ^eople  and  for  the 

people,  and  Oh.  how  we  found  it !     \ 
bke  it  has  happens  -  the  dawn  of  i 

Our   school   houses   do  .    hill   top,   our 

universities  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  coun- 
proud  we  are  of  them! 
Our  children  are  educated  as  th-:  edu- 

cated no  where  else  in  the  world  in  the 
of  universal  education. 

That  is  not  all  that  has  happened  to  I 
\^      kave  crown  in  strength  and  charac 
vT  e   have  been   upbuilding  our  people  and 


reaching   toward   a   higher   ideaj    every    day 
and   every   year  during   that  hundred  years. 
The  poor  of  all  the  world  have  come  to  us 
to  find  homes  where  what  a  man  earns 
can    ■  nis  life  e  taken 

from  him  without  due  process  of  law. 
irom  a  little  over  four  millions  of  people 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 
to  one  hundred  million,  and  our  wealth  to  an 
amount  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
• 

And  now.  my  frienc-  :zen  of  the 

art  of  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  ma-  ::ort  to  keep  in- 

tact that  wonderful  government.     The  prob- 
of  democracy  are  ;ec.      1  ou  and 

Ik:  but   here,    for   the   first   time   in 

of  the  world,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  solve  those  problems.  They  are  to 
be  met.  the  different  phases     :  them,  by  your 

ater  on.  but  Ic 
do  our  shai  putting  this  nation  of 

in  such  a  state  of  defense  that  ro  nation 
will  dare  attack  her:  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
problems  of  ? 
eminent  by  people  and  for  the  pec . 
for  the  benefit  of  t  orld.  as  an  ex- 

ample, mav  be  worked  out  in  the  end 

oved  to 
call  '"The  Fathers"  hoped  it  might  be. 
•.    j  ou. 

DR.    GL 
Dr.    Gladden   spoke   as    follow  - 

seems  unfortunate  that  the  natal  c 
of  our  two  greatesl  Amc  should 

come  so  close  together.      To    • 
bona!  holid.  —in  ten  Jays     -      rnetimes 

no  slight  inconvenience;  one  or  the  otbe 
them  is  apt  to  be  neglected.     Yet  I  am 
that  the  nation    - 
of  them.      \ 

either  of  them  above  the  other;  their  claims 
upon  our  re  e  and  honor  are  both  be- 

yo-.c:    a..    r.-.:'.=  -u-rr.-.fn:s        A". J    ::    -v:~-    :; 

:hat  it  would  be  well   if,   bj 

.  stom   of 
alternating     these     holidays  —  seeping     the 

:th  of  February  in  the  odd  -     and 

the  :  -econd  in  : 

together  fc 
ential  st.  erhaps  holding  mem   equally 

before  our  thought, — or  perhaps  putting  the 

:r.e   o:   :r.e~    sr.c   :"-.e 
next  j   .-.r  on  the  other.     \^  e  might  call  the 

the  Pesidential  Holiday — or  perhaps  a 
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more  fitting  name  for  it  could  be  found.  I 
wish  that  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
both  houses,  would  recommend  to  the  coun- 
try such  an  observance.  It  would  require 
no  additional  legislation,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  help  the  nation  to  pay  more 
adequately  and  intelligently  its  debt  of  love 
to  its  two  great  leaders. 

Today  it  is  certainly  fitting  that  we  turn 
our  thought  toward  the  man  of  whose  birth 
it  is  the  anniversary.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Americans  of  this  generation  know  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  they  ought  to  know  him. 
Those  of  us  whose  lives  began  a  little  earlier 
were  quite  near  to  him  in  our  childhood;  my 
father's  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  his 
body  guard,  and  my  father  heard  stories 
about  him,  and  brought  into  my  life  direct 
impressions  of  him.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  name  that  I  bear.  An  old  lady  who 
lived  in  the  home  where  I  was  brought  up, 
after  my  father's  death,  saw  Washington 
enter  New  ^  ork  when  he  came  to  be  in- 
augurated as  the  first  president,  and  told  me 
about  it  often.  To  some  of  the  older  people 
he  was  thus  brought  almost  as  near  as  Lin- 
coln himself;  but  to  most  of  those  before 
me  he  is  simply  a  historic  figure;  they  have 
learned  from  books  all  that  they  know  of 
him.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  books 
have  generally  given  us  a  doubtful  likeness 
of  this  great  character.  It  is  evident  that 
many  of  us  have  a  dim  idea  of  the  kind  of 
man  he  was.  I  frequently  hear  remarks 
which  indicate  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
dull,  cold,  stiff,  phlegmatic,  commonplace 
personage,  with  a  good  moral  character  but 
limited  intellectual  powers, — with  feeble 
affection  and  no  imagination.  I  do  not  like 
to  have  the  young  people  of  this  day  grow 
up  with  such  notions  about  him.  And  per- 
haps we  can  make  no  better  use  of  the  time 
that  is  left  us  this  afternoon  than  by  glanc- 
ing at  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  this  great 
life  in  which  the  elements  of  his  character 
most  clearly  appear. 

Of  the  stories  of  his  youth,  and  his  hardy 
and  adventurous  life  in  the  forests  of  Vir- 
ginia, we  will  let  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  in 
his  recently  published  history,  throw  this 
flashlight: 

"At  an  age  when  a  youth  of  his  rank  in 
England  would  have  been  shirking  a  lecture 
in  order  to  visit  market,  or  settling  the 
color  of  his  first  lace  coat.  Washington  was 
surveying     the     valleys     of     the     Allegheny 


Mountains.  He  slept  in  all  weathers  under 
the  open  sky ;  he  swam  his  horses  across 
rivers  swollen  with  melted  snow;  and  he 
learned,  as  sooner  or  later  a  soldier  muj.t,  to 
guess  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
and  to  judge  how  far  the  hill  itself  was 
distant.  At  nineteen  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
district  on  the  frontier  and  at  twenty-two  he 
fought  his  first  battle,  with  forty  men  against 
five  and  thirty,  and  won  a  victory  on  its  own 
small  scale  as  complete  as  that  of  Quebec." 

For  a  dull,  cold,  unimaginative  character 
this  does  not,  to  be  sure,  read  like  a  very 
promising  introduction;  we  should  have  ex- 
pected the  tale  to  begin  somewhat  less  ro- 
mantically. Nor  are  we  greatly  helped  over 
this  difficulty  when  we  read  the  story  of  the 
campaign  under  Braddock.  It  is  a  familiar 
story,  but  we  are  looking  for  the  elements 
of  a  dull,  cold,  phlegmatic  personage,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  listen  again  to  Mr. 
Lodge : 

"Washington  at  the  outset  flung  himself 
headlong  into  the  fight.  He  rode  up  and 
down  the  field,  carrying  orders,  and  striving 
to  rally  'the  dastards.'  as  he  afterward  called 
the  regular  troops.  He  endeavored  to  bring 
up  the  artillery  but  the  men  would  not  serve 
the  guns,  although  to  set  an  example  he 
aimed  and  discharged  one  himself.  All 
through  that  dreadful  carnage  he  rode 
fiercely  about,  raging  with  the  excitement  of 
battle,  and  utterly  exposed  from  beginning 
to  end.  Even  now  it  makes  the  heart  beat 
quicker  to  think  of  him  amid  the  smoke  and 
slaughter  as  he  dashed  hither  and  thither, 
his  face  glowing  and  his  eyes  shining  with 
the  fierce  heat  of  battle,  leading  on  his  own 
Virginians,  and  trying  to  stay  the  tide  of 
disaster.  He  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him  and  four  bullets  through  his  coat.  The 
Indians  thought  he  bore  a  charmed  life, 
while  his  death  was  reported  in  the  colonies 
together  with  his  dying  speech,  which,  he 
duly  wrote  to  his  brother  he  had  not  yet 
composed." 

We  are  still  searching,  not  very  hopefully, 
it  must  be  owned,  for  that  dull,  cold,  pas- 
sionless character,  which  some  critics  expect 
us  to  discover  under  the  iron  nerve  of  George 
Washington,  or  for  that  "bloodless  Crom- 
well." which  Carlyle's  curt  and  contemp- 
tuous phrase  holds  up  to  our  view. 

It  might  seem  rather  incredible  to  us 
that  a  person  of  such  qualities  as  are 
attributed     to     him     should     have    been     re- 
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garded  as  a  hero,  not  only  throughout  the 
American  colonies  but  in  England  and 
France,  when  he  was  barely  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Some  virtue  had  certainly 
gone  out  from  him  that  had  stirred  other 
men's  hearts  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  this  youth  of  twenty-three  to  whom 
was  given,  in  these  perilous  times,  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  of  Virginia;  it  was 
he  who  a  little  later,  was  a  constant  delegate 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
when  the  breach  with  the  mother  country 
slowly  widened  from  a  seam  to  a  chasm,  he 
was  the  most  trusted  of  all  the  counsellors 
of  the  colonial  legislature.  He  was  not  a 
talking  man;  there  were  others  who  did  the 
talking,  for  the  most  part;  but  when  he  spoke 
it  was  generally  to  some  purpose.  Two 
great  and  memorable  speeches  were  made 
before  those  Virginia  colonists.  Patrick 
Henry  said — but  you  all  know  what  he  said. 
The  other  speech  was  George  Washington's. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  remember  that,  though 
it  is  easier  to  remember  and  better  worth  re- 
membering: "I  will  raise  a  thousand  men, 
subsist  them  at  my  own  expense,  and  march 
them  to  the  relief  of  Boston." 

When  the  first  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia he  was  one  of  the  three  delegates  from 
Virginia:  and  although  there  is  no  record  of 
his  speeches  there,  it  is  Patrick  Henry  him- 
self who  says:  "If  you  speak  of  solid  in- 
formation and  sound  judgment,  Colonel 
Washington  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man 
on  the  floor." 

When  the  gage  of  battle  was  flung  down, 
and  a  commander-in-chief  was  wanted  for 
the  American  army,  only  one  man  was 
thought  of.  The  existing  army  was  in 
Massachusetts  and  largely  composed  of  New 
England  men,  but  it  was  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts  who  proposed  the  name  of 
George  Washington  of  Virginia.  There 
was  no  hesitation  about  accepting  the  task ; 
and  yet  as  he  understood  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  far  better  than  any  one  else 
he  felt  a  deep  and  sincere  disinclination  to 
undertake  it.  "You  may  believe  me,"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  at  once,  "when  I  assure 
you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  so  far 
from  seeking  this  appointment  I  have  used 
every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not 
onlv  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you 
and  the  family  but  from  my  consciousness 
of  its  being  a  trust  too  great  for  my  ca- 
pacity."      And    to    the    Congress    he    said: 


"As  to  pay,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  ardu- 
ous employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  do- 
mestic ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  profit  out  of  it.  I  will  keep  an 
exact  account  of  my  expenses.  These  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all 
I  desire." 

This  resolution  was  strictly  adhered  to. 
A  carefully  itemized  bill  was  presented  to 
Congress  at  the  close  of  the  war, — including 
such  of  his  personal  expenses  as  he  had 
charged,  and  the  costs  of  the  secret  service 
which  he  maintained;  this  the  Congress  paid, 
and  he  would  accept  nothing  more. 

His  progress  from  Philadelphia  to  Bos- 
ton, after  his  appointment  as  commander- 
in-chief,  was  a  continuous  ovation.  He  rode 
swiftly,  on  horseback,  all  the  way,  accom- 
panied by  Lee  and  Schuyler  and  with  a 
brilliant  escort.  The  sight  of  him  was  an 
inspiration.  Few  more  commanding  figures 
have  ever  appeared  in  history.  Six  feet,  two 
or  three  inches,  and  every  inch  a  man,  with 
a  mighty  frame  and  a  lofty  and  benignant 
countenance,  every  man  who  saw  him  be- 
lieved in  him  and  felt  confident  that  the 
cause  of  the  people  was  in  strong  and  safe 
hands. 

Arriving  at  Watertown,  near  Cambridge, 
when  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  in  session,  he  paid  his  respects 
to  that  body,  and  then  bearing  on  to  Cam- 
bridge, was  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  roar  of  artillery.  The  next 
day,  in  full  uniform,  he  rode  forth  amid  a 
shoutiner  throng;  and  before  the  troops  in 
battle  line,  under  the  famous  old  elm  of 
Cambridge,  drew  his  sword  and  assumed 
command  of  the  first  national  army.  "His 
excellency, "  wrote  Dr.  Thatcher  in  his 
journal,  "was  on  horseback  in  company  with 
several  military  gentlemen.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  him  from  all  others.  He 
is  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and  his  per- 
sonal appearance  truly  noble  and  majestic." 
And  Mrs.  John  Adams,  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  wrote  thus  to  her  husband:  "Dignity, 
ease  and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and 
the  soldier  look  agreeably  blended  in  him. 
Modesty  marks  every  line  and  feature  of 
his   face." 

The  old  elm  stands  there  now  in  Cam- 
bridge, under  which  he  assumed  command, 
and    the    Wadsworth    house,    which    was   his 
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first  headquarters,  is  at  the  Harvard  Square 
entrance  of  the  College  Yard.  It  is  the 
house  in  which  the  College  pastors  have  till 
lately  made  their  home  while  they  were  in 
residence. 

The  ceremony  of  unsheathing  the  sword, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Continental  army,  was 
more  significant  than  we  are  apt  to  think. 
From  that  moment  dates  the  national  life. 
The  army  implied  a  nation.  No  loosely 
associated  group  of  states  can  have  an  army. 
An  army  can  only  represent  national  sov- 
ereignty. The  Continental  Congress  had 
not  yet  begun  to  entertain  this  conception ; 
their  failure  to  entertain  it  was  the  cause 
of  endless  trouble  during  the  war  and  after 
the  war;  but  Washington  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  there  must  be  a  nation ;  he 
was  himself  the  incarnation  of  the  national 
idea ;  and  when  he  drew  his  sword,  under 
the  old  elm  and  took  command  of  the  Con- 
tinental army,  the  national  life  really  began. 

It  was  a  great  task  that  awaited  him  in 
Cambridge,  and  when  he  rode  back  from 
his  first  meeting  with  the  army  to  his  tem- 
porary quarters  in  the  Wadsworth  house,  he 
had  before  his  mind  a  problem  before  which 
a  weaker  man  would  have  sat  down  in  dis- 
may. These  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
raw  levies,  inadequately  armed,  not  uni- 
formed at  all,  with  the  crudest  notions  of 
discipline,  in  the  habit  of  electing  and  dis- 
missing their  own  officers  and  obeying  such 
orders  as  seemed  good  to  them,  full  of 
colonial  jealousies  and  antipathies,  the  Mary- 
landers  sneering  at  the  farmers  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  country  bumpkins,  and  the 
Massachusetts  men  despising  the  Mary- 
landers  as  dandies, — this  heterogeneous 
mob  was  to  be  armed,  equipped,  unified,  dis- 
ciplined, and  made  ready  to  meet  the  best 
soldiers  in  Europe  entrenched  but  three 
miles  away  in  Boston.  "A  slave  owner,  an 
aristocrat,  and  a  churchman,"  says  Mr. 
Lodge,  "Washington  came  to  Cambridge 
to  pass  over  the  heads  of  native  generals  to 
the  command  of  a  New  England  army 
among  a  democratic  people,  hard  working 
and  simple  in  their  lives,  and  dissenters  to 
the  backbone,  who  regarded  episcopacy  as 
something  little  short  of  papistry  and  quite 
equivalent  to  toryism."  Yet  this  man  won 
at  once  and  utterly  the  confidence  of  his 
army,  enforced  the  discipline  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  and  moulded  them  to  his  will. 
Out   of   chaos   order   gradually   came;    arms 


and  ammunition,  after  long  delays,  were 
secured,  and  when  at  length  the  time  arrived 
to  strike,  the  veterans  of  England,  taking 
counsel  of  prudence,  sailed  away  in  their 
ships   and   Boston  was   free. 

Of  the  events  of  the  war  I  must  not  try 
to  speak.  It  was  a  long  and  wearying  con- 
flict, and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  to  struggle,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  his  army,  which  was  constantly 
melting  away  under  his  hand  on  account 
of  the  short  terms  of  enlistment;  in  the  jeal- 
ousies and  cabals  among  the  officers;  in  the 
vacillating  policy  of  Congress,  were  simply 
heart-breaking,  or  would  have  been  to  any 
one  but  Washington.  There  were  many 
reverses,  sometimes  due,  no  doubt,  to  want 
of  generalship,  for  it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be 
claimed  that  Washington  was  a  consum- 
mate military  genius.  There  are  brilliant 
passages  in  this  military  history;  the  retreat 
from  Long  Island  was  almost  equivalent  to 
a  great  victory,  for  it  saved  an  army  which 
was  well  nigh  lost  and  confounded  his 
enemy;  and  sometimes,  as  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton  and  Germantown,  he  turned  like 
lightning  on  a  triumphant  foe,  and  smote 
him  hip  and  thigh  in  the  very  hour  of  his 
exaltation,  while  the  manner  in  which  he 
turned  back  the  rout  which  Lee's  treachery 
had  caused  at  Monmouth,  is  like  the  exploit 
of  Sheridan  at  Winchester.  The  one  strik- 
ing fact  is  that  neither  his  soldiers  nor  the 
people  were  ever  disheartened  by  Washing- 
ton's reverses.  "After  a  defeat,"  says 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  "the  nation  con- 
tinued to  trust  him  more  than  Marlborough 
or  Napoleon  was  trusted  after  a  victory." 

Worst  of  all  the  foes  he  had  to  fight 
were  the  peculators  and  the  speculators,  the 
rascally  contractors,  the  thieves  without  and 
the  scoundrels  within  the  government,  who 
were  bent  on  making  the  country's  extremity 
their  opportunity  and  on  enriching  them- 
selves by  infamous  frauds  in  army  supplies, 
causing  infinite  suffering  to  the  men  in  the 
field.  Washington's  letters  blaze  with  in- 
dignation against  these  malefactors:  "It  is 
much  to  be  lamented."  he  writes  to  Reid. 
"that  each  state  long  ere  this  has  not  hunted 
them  down  as  pests  to  society  and  the  great- 
est enemies  we  have  to  the  happiness  of 
America.  I  would  to  God  that  some  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  in  each  state  was  hung 
in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  five  times  as  high 
as  the  one  proposed  by  Haman.      No  pun- 
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ishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  great  for  the 
man  who  can  build  his  greatness  upon  his 
country's  ruin."  To  James  Warren  of 
Massachusetts  he  writes  in  1799:  "Is  the 
paltry  consideration  of  a  little  pelf  to  in- 
dividuals to  be  placed  in  competition  with 
the  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  and  of  millions  yet  unborn? 
Shall  a  few  designing  men,  for  their  own 
aggrandizement  and  to  gratify  their  own 
avarice,  overset  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
been  having  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood,  time  and  treasure?  Shall  we  at  last 
become  the  victims  of  our  own  lust  of  gain? 
Forbid  it  Heaven." 

We  are  still  in  search  of  that  dull,  cold, 
phlegmatic  person  of  whom  some  later  critics 
have  written,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  get- 
ting much  nearer  to  him.  Nor  is  there  even 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  soldier  who,  by  and 
by,  leaves  Clinton  wool-gathering  in  New 
York,  and  is  off  to  the  South  like  a  whirl- 
wind, far  on  his  way  to  Yorktown  to  meet 
the  French  allies  whose  arrival  is  the  turning 
point  in  our  history  and  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow  of  the  war  before  Clinton  has  discov- 
ered his  departure.  Nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  this  stolid,  unemotional  character  in  the 
man  who,  a  little  later,  while  the  army  is 
waiting  at  Newburgh  for  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  is  growing  mutinous  because  the  prom- 
ises of  Congress  are  not  kept,  stands  up  in 
a  mutiny  of  the  officers  and  in  an  impas- 
sioned speech  exorcises  this  demon,  and 
makes  every  man  who  hears  him  ashamed 
that  he  ever  listened  to  his  voice.  "Let  me 
conjure  you,"  he  pleads,  "in  the  name  of 
our  common  country,  as  you  value  your  own 
sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  as  you  regard  the  military  and 
national  character  of  America,  to  express 
your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
man  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the 
floodgates  of  civil  discord  and  deluge  our 
rising  empire  in  blood."  And  when  he 
takes  from  his  pocket  a  letter  from  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  read  to  them,  and  finds 
that  his  failing  sight  requires  the  use  of 
spectacles  (which  he  had  never  worn  in 
public  before),  and  begs  them  indulgence 
while  he  adjusts  them,  simply  remarking: 
"I  have  grown  gray  in  your  service,  and  now 
find  myself  growing  blind,"  the  tear-dimmed 
eyes  of  the  veterans  still  somehow  refuse  to 
recognize  this  man  as  the  "bloodless  Crom- 
well"   we    are   looking    for.       Nor   when,    a 


little  later,  the  serious  and  determined  pro- 
posal to  end  the  practical  anarchy  which  the 
weak  Congress  was  leading  in,  by  making 
him  king,  was  met  by  him  with  an  outburst 
of  indignant  remonstrance,  does  this  mythical 
Washington  of  the  marble-heart  any  more 
distinctly  appear.  Nor  when,  peace  having 
been  declared,  and  the  army  disbanded,  the 
veteran  officers  gather  about  him  at  Faunce's 
tavern  in  New  York,  is  the  parting  scene  as 
Bancroft  shows  it  us,  any  more  helpful  to 
our  quest: 

"Pledging  them  in  a  glass  of  wine  he 
then  addressed  them:  'With  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take  leave  of 
you.  May  your  latter  days  be  as  prosper- 
ous and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have 
been  glorious.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if 
each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the 
hand.'  With  tears  on  his  cheeks  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  those  who  stood  nearest,  and  em- 
braced him.  In  the  same  manner  he  took 
leave  of  every  officer.  Followed  by  the 
company  in  silent  procession  he  passed 
through  a  corps  of  light  infantry  to  the  ferry 
at  Whitehall.  Entering  his  barge  he  waved 
his  hat  to  them ;  with  the  same  silence  they 
returned  that  last  voiceless  farewell,  and 
the  boat  pushed  across  the  Hudson.  A 
father  parting  from  his  children  could  not 
exc'te  more  regret  nor  draw  more  tears." 

Nor  is  the  scene  less  impressive  when  a 
few  days  later  he  lays  down  before  the  Con- 
gress at  Annapolis  the  commission  which  he 
had  received  eight  years  before,  and  with 
a  full  heart  and  trembling  lips  commits  the 
country  he  has  saved  to  the  care  of  the 
Almighty. 

During  the  seven  years  preceding  he  had 
seen  his  home  but  once,  for  a  day  or  two. 
There  were  few  men  to  whom  home  was 
dearer,  and  it  was  with  a  great  sense  of 
thankfulness  that  he  returned  to  his  beloved 
Mount  Vernon  and  took  up  the  cares  of 
the  estate  which  had  greatly  suffered  in  his 
absence.  But  this  was  not  yet  to  be  his 
rest.  What  Mr.  Fiske  rightly  names  "The 
Critical  Period  of  American  History"  had 
now  begun;  the  perils  of  the  next  six  years 
were  greater  far  than  any  to  which  the 
British  army  had  exposed  American  liberty. 
The  flimsy  bond  of  the  old  Confederation 
was  now  to  be  tested,  and  its  weakness 
proved.  The  need  of  a  stronger  government 
was  evident  to  some — to  none  more  dis- 
tinctly than  to  George  Washington.     He  had 
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never  been  under  any  illusions  about  it;  he 
had  suffered,  all  through  the  war,  from  the 
lack  of  it.  But  the  triumphant  democracy 
of  that  day  would  have  none  of  it;  the  no- 
tion with  which  we  are  still  sometimes  tor- 
mented in  these  days,  that  the  more  numerous 
are  your  governors  the  freer  you  will  be, 
had  to  work  out  its  dire  consequences  in  the 
impotent  league  of  independent  sovereignties. 
Out  of  that  confusion  it  was  Washington, 
more  than  any  one  else  who  led  the  way; 
it  was  at  his  house  that  the  meeting  was  held 
which  took  the  first  steps  toward  a  more 
perfect  union;  it  was  he  who  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  preside  over  the  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution;  it  was  his 
influence  that  persuaded  the  states  to  adopt 
it ;  it  was  he  who  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  be  the  First  President  of  the  United 
States  and  who  again  with  the  same  unanimity 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  second  term ;  it  was  his 
commanding  word  that  drew  together  and 
held  together  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  was  no  other  man  on  the  continent 
who  could  have  done  for  this  people  what 
he  did  in  those  critical  days. 

His  first  term  as  president  was  passed  in 
comparative  peace.  There  were  critics  and 
carpers,  but  the  benign  wisdom  of  the  presi- 
dent gave  them  small  opportunity.  Parties 
hardly  existed:  Jefferson,  who  was  after- 
ward to  be  the  Republican  leader,  and 
Hamilton,  who  was  to  be  the  Federal  leader, 
were  both  in  the  cabinet;  the  offices  were 
given  to  the  best  men  with  no  questions 
about  their  political  opinions.  But  during 
the  second  administration  party  camps  were 
formed  and  the  pitiful,  shameful,  hideous 
history  of  political  partisanship  in  America 
was  prosperously  begun.  The  records  of 
that  time  are  not  pleasant  reading,  though  to 
one  who  will  keep  his  temper  they  may  be 
instructive  and  encouraging.  For  as  there 
was  no  corruption  or  jobbery  of  the  civil  war 
or  the  Spanish  war  which  was  not  more 
than  matched  by  revolutionary  rascalities,  so 
there  has  been  no  frenzy  of  partisanship  in 
our  day  which  equals  the  violence  and  ma- 
lignity with  which  George  Washington  was 
assailed  bv  the  party  in  opposition  during  his 
second  administration.  If  any  one  wants 
evidence  that  the  American  people  are  quite 
capable  of  losing  their  heads  and  going 
crazy,  let  him  study  the  history  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  will  not  rehearse  that  shameful  story. 


Let  us  rather  spend  a  few  moments  in  merely 
alluding  to  two  matters  which  have  vital  in- 
terest for  us  today. 

The  first  is  the  attitude  of  Washington 
toward  our  international  relationships.  The 
solemn  admonition  of  his  Farewell  Address 
against  entangling  alliances  with  other  na- 
tions has  largely  shaped  our  national  policy, 
through  the  greater  part  of  our  history.  It 
was  good  counsel  for  the  youthful  nation; 
but  it  is  now  altogether  impossible.  We  be- 
long to  the  family  of  the  nations,  and  must 
take  our  share  in  the  family  affairs.  Be- 
cause it  is  and  must  be  a  family,  the  part 
which  we  take  in  its  affairs  must  be  the 
part  of  a  peacemaker.  "Entangling  alli- 
ances" we  need  not  contemplate;  but  we 
must  be  friends  with  all  the  nations;  with  all 
the  peoples  we  must  work  together  for  order 
and  liberty  and  peace  in  all  the  earth. 

The  other  matter  to  which  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  allude  today  in  this  place, 
is  the  deep  and  vital  interest  of  Washington 
in  the  education  of  the  people.  Probably  no 
subject  was  closer  to  his  mind  than  this.  In 
his  second  presidential  address  to  the  First 
Federal  Congress  he  vigorously  enforces  the 
importance  of  making  speedy  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at 
Washington ;  and  the  considerations  which 
he  urges  are  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
convincing  nature.  Again  and  again  he  re- 
turns to  the  subject,  in  his  communications  to 
Congress,  in  his  letters  to  political  leaders; 
he  shows  a  constantly  deepening  interest  in 
this  great  concern;  "Promote"  he  urges,  "as 
an  object  of  primary  importance,  institu- 
tions for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened." He  wants  the  vouth  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  brought  together  at 
Washington,  that  by  the  intimacies  of  col- 
lege life  thev  may  rid  themselves  of  sec- 
tional prejudices  and  animosities:  "the  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in 
these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be  the 
prospect  of  permanent  union."  It  is  clear 
that  the  great  First  President  had  thought 
deeply  on  this  matter,  and  that  his  heart 
was  very  much  enlisted  in  it.  A  clear  proof 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  he  left  a  considerable 
legacy  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a 
site   and   the  building  of   a   university   at   the 
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National  Capitol.  It  seems  almost  the  be- 
havior of  an  ingrate  on  the  part  of  this 
nation  that  so  little  respect  has  been  shown 
to  this  great  man's  clearest  wish.  Is  it  too 
late  now?  The  price  of  one  dreadnaught 
would  build  and  equip  and  endow  a  univer- 
sity like  Cornell  or  like  Yale — it  would  be 
almost  enough  to  duplicate  Harvard.  How 
many  dreadnaughts  do  we  propose  to  build 
this  year?      Suppose  we  should  content  our- 


selves with  one  less,  and  in  the  place  of  it 
lay  the  foundations  of  one  great  national 
university,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Washington  and  granting  his  dearest  wish ; 
and  suppose  we  should  endow  in  that  uni- 
versity one  hundred  free  scholarships  for 
talented  young  men  from  our  neighbor  na- 
tions,— wouldn't  that  do  more  than  twenty 
dreadnaughts  could  do  to  protect  this 
country  against  invasion? 
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Did  you  ever  realize  that  A-r-m-o-r-y 
spelled  preparedness,  asks  the  Lantern.  That 
peculiar-looking  building  near  the  Fifteenth- 
avenue  entrance,  the  building  with  the  big 
"silo"  on  the  front,  houses,  besides  the  de- 
partments of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics, the  headquarters  of  the  military  de- 
partment. 

There  are  more  than  1 900  men  on  the 
rolls  of  the  military  department.  Almost 
1 800  men,  including  the  three-year  agri- 
cultural students,  are  actually  drilling  this 
year.  Of  this  number,  500,  not  including 
the  three-year  agricultural  students,  are  soph- 
omores. There  are  70  commissioned  of- 
ficers and  1  1  1  sergeants.  The  officers' 
quarters  are  in  two  rooms  not  half  large 
enough.  On  drill  days,  1 5  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  dismiss  the  companies  because  of 
the  congested  condition  of  the  Armory. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  there  are  two 
•student  assistants  in  the  department,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  officers,  the  assistantships  hav- 
ing been  provided  by  Dean  Edward  Orton, 
Jr.,  and  Ralph  D.  Mershon  of  New  York. 


The  equipment  of  the  department  consists, 
besides  office  fixtures,  of  1800  United  States 
magazine  rifles,  model  of  1898,  stored  in 
three  buildings;  20  target  rifles,  eight  Win- 
chester Winder  muskets,  75  regulation  sabers 
and  1 9  non-commissioned  officers'  swords. 
There  are  69  tactics  classes,  of  which  58 
recite  at  4  o'clock  and  II  at  11  o'clock. 
The  freshmen  study  infantry  drill  regulations 
and  guard  manual,  and  the  sophomores  study 
minor  tactics.  T  he  gallery  practice  began 
the  first  part  of  December,  and  requires  five 
months  for  completion.  In  this  work,  1  20,- 
000  rounds  of  gallery  ammunition  and  1  I  ,- 
000  targets  are  required.  The  Government 
furnishes  1 0,000  targets  and  the  University 
purchases  1  000. 

The  Armory  was  built  in  1  899,  and  was 
not  large  enough,  even  at  that  time,  when 
there  were  but  350  men  in  one  battalion. 
The  drilling  the  ordinary  spectator  witnesses 
on  the  campus  is,  in  a  way,  the  least  part 
of  military  training  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  least  part  of  the  continually  expanding 
work  of  the  military   department. 
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Prof.  Thomas  E.  French,  '96,  has  the 
'honor  of  having  had  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity bookplate,  designed  by  him  for  the 
class  of  '90,  awarded  first  place  by  the 
jury  of  the  American  Bookplate  Society. 
'The  plate  was  exhibited,  with  hundreds  of 
others  at  the  society's  annual  exhibition  in 
January  in  Avery  Library,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


The  design  of  Professor  French's  plate  is 
a  view  of  the  west  front  of  the  Library,  with 
the  words,  "Library  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity" written  beneath.  The  seal  of  the 
University  is  in  the  righthand  corner  and 
a  border  of  buckeye  leaves  surrounds  the 
entire  design.  The  engraving  was  done  by 
Arthur     N.     McDonald     of     East    Orange, 

N.  J. 
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With  a  total  registration  of  2892,  the 
fourth  annual  Farmers'  Week  held  at  the 
University  from  January  31  to  February  4 
had  the  second  largest  enrollment  of  any 
short  course  ever  offered  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  being  exceeded 
by  only  a  few  hundred  at  a  similar  even' 
staged  at  Cornell  University  this  year. 

Coming  during  the  semester  vacatior 
when  no  classes  were  in  session  practically 
every  building  on  the  campus  was  occupied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  various  state-wide 
farm  organizations  which  scheduled  their 
annual  meetings  in  connection  with  short 
course  program.  The  list  of  farm  associa- 
tions meeting  were:  The  Ameircan  Jersey 
Cattle  Club;  the  Ohio  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  which  had  its  headquarters  and 
a  machinery  show  in  the  Armory;  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society;  the  Ohio  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association ;  the  Ohio  Per- 
cheron  Breeders'  Association;  the  Central 
Ohio  Milk  Producers';  the  Ohio  Cattle- 
men's Protective  Association  and  the  four 
dairy  breed  clubs  of  Ohio.  Other  events 
of  the  week  were:  The  Ohio  State  Farm- 
ers' Institute  round-up;  the  Ohio  State  Corn 
Show,  which  was  staged  in  Townshend 
Hall ;  the  first  Ohio  Egg  Show ;  and  the 
first  state-wide  boys'  livestock  judging  cor- 
test.  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
which  generally  holds  their  meetings  in  New- 
York  City,  Chicago  or  Indianapolis,  con- 
vened in  the  Ohio  Union. 

Three  sessions  were  scheduled  for  each 
hour  from  9  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.  of  each 
day,  making  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
n>ck  out  any  special  course  of  instruction. 
The  University  Hall.  Townshend  Hall,  the 
Horticultural  and  Forestry  Building,  the 
Judging  Pavilion,  the  Armory  and  the 
Physics  building  were  the  main  lecture  halls, 
while  the  dairy  machinery  show  occupied 
the  entire  main  floor  of  the  gymnasium  and 
the  horticultural  displays  filled  the  drawing 
room  and  laboratory  of  the  Horticultural 
Building.  The  Armory  housing  more  than 
50  exhibitions  of  cream  separators,  gasoline 
engines,  and  dairy  apparatus  resembled  a 
miniature  county  fair.  The  egg  show  occu- 
pied the  soils  laboratory  in  Townshend  Hall. 


The  program  for  the  week  besides  the 
regular  sessions  scheduled  by  the  different 
farm  associations  consisted  of  spicy  up-to- 
the-minute  discussions  of  every  phase  of 
agriculture  by  more  than  50  speakers  of 
national  reputation.  Vernon  H.  Davis,  '00, 
was  one  of  the  principal  lecturers  to  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society;  Oscar 
Erf,  '99,  head  of  the  dairy  department, 
opened  the  special  meetings  of  the  dairy  so- 
cieties; Elmer  O.  Fippin,  '00,  professor  of 
soil  technology  at  Cornell  University,  lec- 
tured on  soil  problems  to  crowds  of  1000 
persons  in  the  Chapel  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday of  the  week. 

Joseph  E.  Gourley,  '08,  former  instructor 
of  horticulture  and  now  professor  of  horti- 
culture at  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture,  headed  the  list  of  speakers  at 
the  horticultural  meetings  Arthur  G.  Mc- 
Call,  '00,  discussed  the  use  of  life  for  Ohio 
farmers  on  several  days.  Harry  C.  Ram- 
sower,  '06,  with  special  demonstrational  ap- 
paratus, showed  how  farm  homes  can  be 
properly  lighted  in  his  lectures  on  agricul- 
tural  engineering   given   in   the  Chapel. 

S.  M.  Salisbury,  '13,  assistant  professor 
of  animal  husbandry,  took  up  his  specialty 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  animal  husbandry 
meetings. 

Moving  pictures  showing  actual  farm 
scenes  of  road  building,  concrete  silo  con- 
struction and  stump  blowing  were  featured 
at  the  noon  hour  of  each  day  in  the  Chapel 

The  evening  entertainments  consisted  of 
special  features  in  the  University  Chapel,  the 
leading  one  being  the  rural  drama,  "Be 
tween  Two  Lives,"  presented  by  students  r 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Charles  W 
Burkett.  '95.  editor  of  The  American  Agri- 
culturalist, New  York  City,  wrote  the  play 
some  years  ago  but  witnessed  its  production 
for  the  first  time  during  Farmers'  Week. 

Julius  F.  Stone,  trustee  of  the  University, 
concluded  the  evening  features  with  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  Grand  Canyon  on 
Thursday  night. 

Chief  among  those  of  the  Agricultural 
College  who  were  instrumental  in  the 
planning  and  the  arranging  for  the  complete 
details    for   Farmers'   Week  was  George   B. 
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Crane,  '13,  assistant  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  extension.  Clark  S.  Wheeler, 
'12,  director  of  agricultural  extension  at  the 
University,  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 
William  H.  Palmer,  '05.  directed  the  state- 
wide boys'  livestock  judging  contest  in  which 
126  boys — all  winners  in  the  county  con- 
tests held  by  the  agricultural  extension  de- 
partment last  fall — took  part.  Governor 
Frank  B.  Willis  awarded  gold  and  silver 
medals  to  the  winners  of  the  contest  and 
presented  bronze  medals  to  each  of  the  126 
boys. 

Professor  Oscar  Erf,  '99,  head  of  th<) 
dairy  department,  was  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation; Ralph  W.  Jordan,  '14,  of  the 
Ohio  Muck  Farming  Company,  Lockwood. 
was  chosen  as  third  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  Vegetable  Growers'  Association. 


Norman  F.  Shaw,  '06,  nursery  and  or- 
chard inspector  for  Ohio,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 
which  was  formerly  held  by  Ernest  P. 
Riggs,  '95,  now  agricultural  agent  for 
Washington  County.  Vernon  H.  Davis 
'00,  was  named  treasurer  of  the  same  or- 
ganization. 

For  president  of  the  Ohio  Percheron 
Breeders'  Association  Otho  H.  Pollock. 
'12,  of  Delaware,  was  re-elected.  Archie 
J.  Bishop.  '15.  was  chosen  as  vice  president 
of  the  Ohio  Livestock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 

C.  A.  Gearhart,  '13,  member  of  the 
agronomy  department  at  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  was 
chosen  as  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Seed  Im- 
provement Association,  a  new  organization. 
O.  H.  Zehring.  '97.  was  elected  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Eugene  F.  McCampbell.  M.D..  Ph.D., 
was  named  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
by  the  board  of  trustees  at  its  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  to  fill  the  vacancy  due  to  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  W.  J.  Means.  The  new 
dean  will  assume  the  duties  of  the  office 
July    I. 

Dr.  McCampbell,  who  has  been  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  health  for  the  past 
four  years,  resigned  his  position  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board.  Reorganization  of 
the  college  will  be  under  his  direction. 

When  the  University  added  a  new  grad- 
uate department  of  public  health  and  sani- 
tation to  the  curriculum  this  year.  Dr.  Mc- 
Campbell was  put  in  charge  of  the  work. 
He  has  taught  similar  courses  at  the  Col- 
lege of   Medicine    for   several    years. 

Dr.  McCampbell  was  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Arts  from  1900  to  1904.  but 
went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  receive 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  1906. 
In  1905  he  was  an  assistant  in  bacteriology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the 
fall  term  and  the  next  year  taught  in  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  High  School.  He  then  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  instructor  in  bacter- 


iology at  Ohio  State,  two  years  later  was 
made  assistant  professor,  and  in  1910  full 
ranking  professor.  The  next  year  he  was 
given  a  leave  of  absence,  and  during  his 
leave  he  received  a  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree at  Chicago  in  1911  and  a  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Rush  College  in  1912.  After 
his  leave  was  up  Dr.  McCampbell  returned 
to  the  University  for  part-time  work  in  the 
bacteriology  department  and  at  Starling- 
Ohio. 

During  his  leave  of  absence  he  did  special 
investigation  work  on  typhus  in  Mexico.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  books  on  sanitation 
and  public  health,  but  most  of  his  writing 
has  been  done  in  the  bulletins  gotten  out  by 
the  state  board. 

Dr.  McCampbell  will  be  33  years  old 
April  I  5.  His  choice  as  head  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  was  largely  influenced 
by  the  executive  ability  he  has  displayed 
as    secretary    of   the   state   board    of   health. 

He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon.  Phi  Rho  Sigma  and  Sigma  Xi.  He  is 
married   and  has  two  daughters. 
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The  Strollers,  the  pioneer  dramatic  asso- 
ciation of  the  University,  will  present  "The 
Truth,"  by  Clyde  Fitch,  in  the  Southern 
Theater,  on  March  3  1   and  April   1 . 

The  play  selected  this  year  is  regarded  as 
the  best  output  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
foremost  American  writers  of  modern  times. 
The  fact  that  it  has  never  been  shown  in 
Columbus  gives  it  an  especial  local  appeal. 
Added  to  this  is  the  announcement  that  Carl 
B.  Robbins,  ex-' 1  0,  who  has  so  successfully 
directed  five  previous  performances,  is  again 
occupying  the  role  of  director. 

"Compared  to  Clyde  Fitch's  'Truth'  the 
plays  which  have  been  produced  in  recent 
years  are  easy  Sunday  school  dialogues,"  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Robbins  concerning  this 
year's  offering.  He  classifies  "The  Truth" 
as  one  of  the  ten  best  modern  dramas  and 
ranks  Fitch  with  Bernard  Shaw,  Pinero, 
Ibsen  and  Maeterlink. 

Tryouts  for  places  in  the  cast  began  Feb- 
ruary 21.  In  addition  to  12  old  Strollers, 
many  new  candidates  appeared.  Among  the 
latter,  were  several  who  took  leading  parts 
in  the  musical  comedy  "Dreamer  'o 
Dreams,"  recently  produced  by  the  Zarzo- 
liers,  the  baby  Thespian  organization  of  the 
school.  In  fact,  so  much  experienced  and 
able  talent  was  shown  that  Mr.  Robbins 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  sort  it  out. 
Accordingly,  two  casts  were  picked.  Both 
will  drill  side  by  side  until  the  week  of 
March  27,  when  one  will  be  selected  to 
appear  in  the  local  performance.  The  other 
will  fill  the  road  engagements,  which,  at 
present,  include  Delaware,  Coshocton  and 
New  Philadelphia,  with  the  possibility  of 
one  or  two  more  dates  being  made. 

Since  its  start  in  1893,  The  Strollers 
have  steadily  progressed  in  reputation,  until 
now  it  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best 
societies  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  ranking 
with  the  Yale  Dramatic  Club,  CaD  and 
Bells  of  Williams  and  other  well  known 
dramatic  organizations. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  society  was 
given  its  start  by  Lorin  B.  Sears.  E.  K. 
Coulter,  C.  S.  Powell,  and  C.  L.  Mcllvain 
in  "The  Rivals."  followed  by  "The  Road 
to  Ruin."  "She  Scoops  to  Conquer,"  "David 
Garrick,"  and  "Who's  Who."  Up  to  and 
including     the     performance     of     1898,     all 


female  parts  were  taken  by  men.  In  1901 
Brandon  Evans  became  interested  in  the 
Strollers  and  injected  new  life  into  the  club. 
Female  parts  were  taken  by  women  students 
and  plays  were  produced  on  a  broader  scale 
than  had  been  attempted.  Included  in  the 
repertoire  up  to  1908  were  "A  Pair  of 
Spectacles,"  "A  Night  Off,"  "Seven 
Twenty-eight,"  "Three  Hats,"  "Sweet 
Lavendar,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
"Incog"  and  "Men,  Maids  and  Match- 
makers." Between  1898  and  1901  plays 
were  produced  at  O.  M.  U.  but  not  at  the 
University. 

Under  the  direction  of  Anne  Sheldon, 
'09;  Marie  Carroll,  '09;  H.  L.  Bogardus, 
ex-' 10,  and  Frank  Hunter,  ex-'ll,  the  so- 
ciety was  reorganized  in  1908.  Among  the 
plays  presented  since  are  "His  Father's 
Honor,"  "When  a  Man's  Single,"  "The 
Schoolmistress,"  "The  Maneuvers  of 
Jane,"  "The  Cleanup,"  "The  Magistrate" 
and  "So  Help  Me." 

Mr.  Robbins,  who  is  a  graduate  of  tha 
Empire  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  New 
York,  has  seen  much  service  on  the  profes- 
sional stage,  in  addition  to  his  five  years'  ex- 
perience in  directing  the  Strollers.  He  has 
taken  leading  parts  in  such  pieces  as  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  "Strongheart," 
"The  Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes,"  and 
The  Great  Divide."  He  has  been  stage 
manager  for  Norman  K.  Hackett  in  "The 
Double  Deceiver,"  and  recently  he  played 
one  of  the  leads  in  the  comedy  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes." 

Ernest  A.  Doerschuk,  Arts  '16,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  is  president  of  the  society.  Warner 
Pomerene,  Law  17,  of  Columbus,  is  busi- 
ness manager. 


Ruskin  Dyer,  sophomore  Arts-Education, 
of  Woodsfield,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  William  A. 
Dougherty,  Junior  Arts,  vice  president ; 
Allen  H.  Hoskins,  sophomore  Arts,  secre- 
tary, and  Millard  L.  Jordan,  freshman  Ag- 
riculture, junior  treasurer.  In  the  February 
campaign  for  new  members  over  1  000  were 
added. 
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Donald   S.    Kramer,    '09,    has   written    a 
letter  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kramer.   54 
W.    Tenth    Avenue,    Columbus,    from    Nol 
tingham,    England,    under   date  of   February 
4.      Following  are  extracts  from  the  letter: 

"We  had  a  little  excitement  the  other 
evening  during  the  German  air  raids  on  the 
midland  district.  I  was  at  Birmingham  that 
night  and  saw  little,  for  the  city  was  plunged 
into  darkness  and  all  traffic  stopped.  The 
bombs  were  dropped  eight  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham. We  saw  some  of  the  ruins  this 
afternoon.  One  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
terribleness  of  it  all  when  reading  the  news- 
papers off  in  a  safe  corner.  These  bombs 
are  much  like  a  large  shell  and  weigh  about 
100  pounds  each.  They  are  set  off  by  time 
fuses  with  such  skill  that  they  usually  burst 
about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  One  of 
these  bombs  will  gut  the  inside  of  a  house 
like  ours,  and  break  the  windows  in  all  the 
houses  for  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  around. 
In  case  one  falls  in  the  open  street  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  kill  everyone 
within  25  yards.  This  is  not  war,  but  pure 
murder,  and  at  the  inquests  the  verdict  given 
is  murder  in  each  case. 

"This  is  not  the  safest  region,  as  it  is 
estimated  that  Germany  may  put  100  ma- 
chines in  such  a  raid,  in  which  case  it  would 
terrorize  all  of  England.  The  effect  on 
one's  mind  is  tremendous.  I  have  been 
working  for  two  days  with  an  engineer  who 
was  about  300  feet  from  where  one  of  the 
bombs  was  dropped.      From  the  way  he  tells 


his    feelrgj   one   can    imagine   the   true   con- 
ditions. 

"Don't  worry  about  my  safety,  for  things 
are  not  that  bad.  I  possibly  should  not 
have  mentioned  it,  but  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  in  some  news  at  first  hand. 

"Business  is  very  good,  in  fact  there  is 
so  much  to  do  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
do  it  all.  I  went  I  7  miles  and  back  in  the 
side  car  of  a  motor  bike  today,  but  it  was 
terribly  cold  and  windy.  Have  not  much 
enjoyed  the  English  comforts,  for  they  don't 
know  much  of  real  life.  The  hotels  are 
cold  and  one  does  not  have  a  fire  in  his 
room  unless  he  has  it  made  up  special,  and 
this  for  an  hour  or  more  a  day  is  expen- 
sive, at  one  shilling  per  day.  So  instead 
of  paying  the  bob  one  will  dress  and  un- 
dress in  a  cold  room,  work  all  day  in  the 
damp  streets  and  most  of  the  time  enjoy  a 
cold.  The  one  I  have  had  is  now  almost 
gone  and  I  am  feeling  rather  Al. 

"Am  going  to  Manchester  tomorrow 
morning  and  will  be  there  till  Dossibly  next 
Thursday  night  when  I  will  likely  go  into 
London  for  special  tests  which  I  have  ar- 
ranged to  make.  Then  I  will  take  a  spe- 
cial trip  through  northern  England  and 
Scotland.  I  don't  know  exactly  when  I 
will  be  home,  probably  in  two  months  or 
earlier." 

Mr.  Kramer,  who  is  with  the  Century 
Electric  Company  of  St.  Louis,  is  looking 
after  the  company's  agencies  in  Great 
Britain. 


Chicago  'Wmi. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly: 

The  women  of  the  Chicago  Ohio  State 
Alumni  Association  have  been  having  lunch- 
eon together  at  Marshall  Field's  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month,  beginning  with 
December.  There  are  thirty-eight  Ohio 
State  women  here  in  Chicago,  and  from  ten 
to  twelve  have  been  attending  these  lunch- 
eons.    On  February  5  twelve  were  present. 

I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  mention 
these  meetings  in  the  Ohio  State  MONTHLY, 
together  with  our  place  and  time  of  meeting. 
In  this  way  any  Ohio  State  woman  who 
might  be  in  Chicago  on  that  day  could  meet 


with  us  and  spend  a  pleasant  hour.  We  meet 
in  the  waiting  room  on  the  third  floor,  at  the 
Information  desk,  at  12:30.  We  have  not 
as  yet  taken  up  any  definite  plan  for  these 
meetings,  but  have  merely  made  it  a  social 
hour,  which  has  proved  quite  a  successful 
venture.  Will  you  please  give  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  last  meeting  to  the  Lan- 
tern  for  publication? 

The  entire  Association,  men  and  women, 
are  planning  to  have  a  dinner  and  dance 
some  time  in   March.      Thankine  you,   I  am 

Ethel  V.  Kemper. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
529  Fullerton  Parkway.  Apt.   25. 
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I   have   taken   it   into   mind   to   say   some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  old  time  schoolmasters, 
who   in    an   early   day    lived   and    taught    in 
Western  Ohio,  between  the  years   1850  and 
1853.     The  writer  when  a  boy  was  brought 
from  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
in    the    year     1 836,    and    settled    in    Preble 
County,   Ohio.      This  sketch  will  pertain  to 
men  who  had  as  yet  not  taken  up  the  later 
methods    of    the    graded    schools,    and    when 
the    country    was    not    so    thickly    settled,    so 
wealthy,    and    up-to-date    in    all    particulars 
as  it  is  now.      Previously  to    1850,   men  of 
superior   scholarship   and   fine   teaching   abil- 
ities had  been  enabled  successfully  to  intro- 
duce   the    higher    branches    of    education    in 
those  village  and  country  schools.     Just  be- 
fore these  last  mentioned  teachers  had  com- 
menced   their    work,    the    reign    of    the    old 
fashioned  schoolmasters  had  drawn  to  a  close, 
and  the  very  title  of   those   important    func- 
tionaries was  becoming   rapidly  elevated,   or 
at    least    changed,    from    that    of    master    to 
teacher,   or  professor,   to  be  spelled  emphat- 
ically with  a  big  letter  T  or  P. 

The  little  royal  thrones  once  occupied  by 
this  class  of  rulers,  whose  wise  and  rigid 
administrations  were  sometimes  of  more  real 
value  to  the  world  than  were  those  of  many 
kings,  and  czars,  whose  names  have  long 
since  been  placed  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
I  shall  use  the  term  Schoolmaster,  for  that 
was  the  designation  given  to  those  who  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  small  village  and  rural 
district  schools.  It  was  understood  to  be 
their  duty  to  teach  the  pupils  the  simpler 
elements  of  an  English  education,  but  by 
personal  prowess  to  Master  many  of  them 
as  well. 

The  Schoolmaster  had  to  act  as  instructor, 
play  fellow,  judge,  and  policeman,  to  the 
rising  generation.  He  had  some  turbulent 
elements  to  control  which  required  diplo- 
matic and  muscular  ability  to  carry  out.  He 
stood  in  the  midst  of  society  as  a  sort  of 
barrier  or  breakwater  between  the  surges  of 
youthful  ignorance  and  insubordination  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  orderly  sound  judg- 
ment on  the  other. 

There  were  three  typical  men  of  the  fore- 
going class  that  stand   forth   in  my  memory 


of  seventy  years  ago,  but  for  the  present 
the  writer  will  mention  only  one.  Having 
himself  for  a  short  while  been  an  observant 
pupil  of  a  purely  rural  school  he  can  speak 
from  experience. 

"Into  the  school  room  let  us  peep 

Through  broken  pane  and  shutter; 
The  same  old  scene,  the  same  old  sights, 

The  time  worn   desks  with  carvings  rare 
Of  notch  and  hole  and  gutter, 

Marks   of  prehistoric  boyish   life. 
Of  boy  and  kite  and  Barlow  knife, 

Books  minus  backs  with  dog-eared  leaves, 
Upon  the  benches  scattered  o'er, 

And  slates  with  many  quaint  designs 
By  youthful  artists  drawn." 

It  was  in  a  school  room  like  this  that 
Mr.  James  Grimes  once  with  regal  deport- 
ment presided  and  taught  the  "Young  idea 
how  to  shoot."  His  school  house  was  lo- 
cated four  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Ohio,  where  the  writer  afterward  lived. 
The  gentle  readers  of  The  MONTHLY 
will  now  please  permit  me  to  develop  my 
subject  by  amplifying  upon  Mr.  James 
Grimes.  I  had  far  less  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Grimes  than  I  had  of  the  other  two  typical 
schoolmasters  just  hinted  at,  but  a  sketch  of 
him  requiring  a  greater  brevity.  I  have  here 
selected  it. 

Mr.  Grimes  had  generally  taught,  in  the 
small  villages  and  rural  districts  immediately 
surrounding  our  town,  but  often  spent  Satur- 
days and  other  vacation  seasons  in  Lewis- 
burg,  in  *he  society  of  a  few  congenial 
friends.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  size, 
ruddy  but  clear  complexion,  gray  hair,  grace- 
ful and  easy  in  his  bodily  and  mental  move- 
ments, and  of  polite  manners.  His  conver- 
sational powers  and  literary  tastes  were  of 
a  high  order,  for  a  man  of  his  position  and 
surroundings  in  life.  He  was  fond  of  mak- 
ing choice  select  quotations  from  fine  authors, 
and  was  quite  an  admirer  of  literary  genius 
wherever  found,  and  whenever  found  or  how- 
soever   manifested. 

Where  he  came  from  we  know  not, 
but  he  always  seemed  like  a  man  who  had 
seen  better  days,   and  who  might  have  been 
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able  to  sustain  himself  well  in  a  large  literary 
field,  and  on  a  very  elevated  social  plane. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  a  thorough  teacher  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, and  stood  high  as  a  disciplinarian. 
Some  of  his  methods  may  have  been  Dra- 
conian, but  it  must  be  remembered  by  hype- 
critical  persons  of  this  day,  that  these  masters 
had  none  to  whom  they  could  readily  appeal 
in  matters  of  school  government.  He  could 
not  refer  a  difficult  case  of  discipline  to  a 
superintendent,  nor  even  to  a  parent,  nor 
could  he  hand  an  incorrigible  boy  over  to 
a  truant  officer,  to  be  taken  to  the  State 
Reform   Farm. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  nearlv  the  sole  arbiter 
in  such  a  case  and  well  did  he  act  his  part. 
It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  spoken  of  bad 
boys  in  this  connection.  I  have  known  girls 
to  be  peremptorily  seated  on  the  boys'  benches 
in  the  room  by  way  of  punishment,  or  kept 
in  during  plav  time,  but  never  saw  a  girl 
whipped  in  school.  This  spoke  equally  well 
for  the  girls  and  for  the  schoolmaster  in 
those  good   old  times. 

I  must  mention  one  unique  and  most  ef- 
ficient way  that  Mr.  Grimes  had  of  treating 
conspirators  in  evil.  When  he  discovered 
that  two  or  more  disorderly  boys  had  con- 
federated for  some  mischievous  purpose,  he 
would  compel  them  to  stand  compactly  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  He  would 
then  take  a  piece  of  chalk  and  mark  a  circle 
closely  around  their  feet,  with  but  little  mar- 
gin in  which  to  move.  If  a  hapless  scholar 
had  inadvertently  or  intentionally  wandered 
outside  of  that  line,  the  leg  of  whom  it  was 
an  appendage  would  receive  a  severe  cut 
from  a  tough  beechen  switch.  To  give  ad- 
ditional poignancy  to  this  punishment,  it  was 
so  timed  as  to  keep  them  in  during  play  spell. 
By  the  time  these  boys  were  released  aftei 
standing  in  their  cramped  quarters  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  minutes,  they  would  arrive  at 
several  practical  conclusions.  One  was  that 
the  chalk  mark  around  them  was  not  an 
imaginary  line.  And  the  other  was  that  they 
were  heartily  tired,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,   of  their  unruly  confederates'  society. 

He  often  indulged  in  comments  more  or 
less  just  and  philosophical  upon  the  excel- 
lencies, faults,  and  other  peculiar  traits  of 
human  nature,  and  in  humorous  as  well  as 
serious  criticisms  unon  the  nrevailine;  habits 
and  customs  of  society.  He  would  engage 
heartily    in   the    discussion   of   social,    ethical. 


political,  scientific  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 
He  was  very  fond  of  using  certain  forms 
of  expression;  and  among  others  when  grow- 
ing confidential,  he  would  bring  into  repeated 
requisition  the  half  anglicized  Latin  phrase, 
sub   rosa. 

Mr.  Grimes'  entrance  and  temporary  stay 
in  old  Preble,  was  at  least  to  many  of  us, 
somewhat  like  a  comet  at  its  perihelion.  We 
knew  not  from  whence  he  came  nor  whither 
he  went. 

One  of  the  grave  emergencies  in  the  life 
of  the  old  time  schoolmaster  that  tried  his 
nerve  and  his  ingenuity  was  the  rough  bar- 
ring out  process.  This  event  would  occur 
in  some  of  the  less  orderly  rural  school  dis- 
tricts nearly  every  year,  generally  about  the 
holidays.  The  boys,  usually  the  larger  ones, 
would  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  compel  the 
master,  nolens  volens,  to  treat  the  school  to 
ginger  cakes,  nuts  and  cider  or  some  such 
commodities.  One  or  two  of  the  leading 
spirits  would  be  deputed  as  a  committee 
to  wait  on  the  master  and  make  a  demand 
of  this  kind  in  due  form.  Sometimes  the 
master  readily  assented  to  the  arrangement ; 
but  at  other  times  this  imperative  demand 
would  be  flatly  refused.  Then  there  was 
trouble. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  which  the  writer 
will  now  mention,  matters  had  arrived  at 
this  critical  stage  during  one  of  the  holidays, 
when  both  of  the  high  contending  parties 
began  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  conflict. 
The  master  who  wielded  the  scepter  on  that 
occasion  refused  to  comply  with  the  attempted 
"hold  up,"  on  the  ground  of  conscientious 
scruples.  He  claimed  that  a  compliance 
with  such  an  impolite  invitation  to  treat  the 
school  was  calculated  to  perpetuate  a  custom 
that  was  essentially  disorderly  in  its  nature, 
and  only  tended  toward  the  demoralization 
of  youth  ard  a  scandal  to  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

But  whoever  was  right  or  wrong  in  lliis 
case,  the  fight  materialized.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  conflict,  both  of  the  belligerent 
parties  had  their  lines  of  procedure  marked 
out.  The  master  came  at  the  usual  time 
to  take  charge  of  the  school,  but  found  the 
door  locked  and  the  windows  strongly  bar- 
red. The  boys  renewed  their  ultimatum  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper  thrust  throueh  the 
key  hole  of  the  door.  It  was  a  cold  day 
and  the  master  was  not  allowed  a  chance 
even   to  warm   himself.      Thus  he   stood   for 
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a  few  moments  outside  the  building  with  a 
thoughtful  and  determined  cast  of  counten- 
ance. Then  with  Napoleonic  promptness 
and  strategy,  he  settled  down  upon  the  plan 
which  he  would  adopt.  He  concluded  like 
the  skillful  diplomat  that  he  was,  in  this  ap- 
parently unequal  contest,  to  form  an  alliance 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  with  some  or 
the  Great  Powers  of  Nature.  He  sprang 
forth  in  the  execution  of  this  bold  and  des- 
perate plan,  and  in  stepping  aside  a  few  feet 
borrowed  a  lively  rod  from  a  friendly  beech 
tree  that  stood  in  the  vicinity,  a  tree  to  which 
he  was  always  indebted  fir  many  similar 
favors.  He  threw  his  stout  switch  upon  the 
frozen  ground  near  the  door,  hastily  climbed 
on  a  back  shed  and  from  thence  to  the  roof 
of  the  one  story  school  building,  displaced  a 
few  clapboards  from  the  main  roof  and  placed 
them  over  the  chimney.  He  then  slid  down 
over  the  two  roofs  again,  and  on  reaching 
terra  firma,  seized  his  beech  rod  and  philo- 
sophically awaited  the  result. 

As  there  was  a  roaring  fire  within,  the 
smoke  began  to  tell  upon  the  respiratory 
organs  of  the  rebels.  After  much  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  and  loud  talking,  and  other 
evidence  of  an  approaching  crisis,  the 
front  door  was  sufficiently  opened  for 
one  at  a  time  of  the  ring  leaders  to  emerge 
from  the  plutonian  interior,  which  they  did, 
but  not  without  each  one  of  them  receiving 
a  severe  lick  from  the  master's  faithful  gad. 

According  to  the  plan  adopted  thus  far 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  thrash- 
ing the  enemy  in  detail.  But  at  this  stage 
of  the  conflict  those  within  changed  the  storm 
center  somewhat  by  unbarring  the  windows, 


raising  the  sash,  sliding  out  and  breaking  for 
an  adjoining  clump  of  woods.  In  a  few 
minutes  nothing  remained  of  the  fierce  tur- 
moil except  the  decreasing  smoke  of  battle 
and  a  few  of  the  smaller  innocent  conspirat- 
ors, who  were  then  treated  with  the  kindest 
consideration. 

The  master  was  so  well  pleased  at  his 
triumph  that  he  harbored  no  feeling  of  re- 
venge. In  fact,  he  found  himself  in  an  op- 
posite frame  of  mind,  mingled  perhaps  with 
pity,  for  he  issued  a  friendly  truce,  kindly 
inviting  all  the  scholars  to  return,  promising 
them  that  in  the  future  he  would  always 
do  right  with  them  in  furnishing  holiday  re- 
freshments, only  that  he  would  do  so  on  the 
voluntary  plan. 

The  complete  circle  of  the  sciences  taught 
by  these  worthy  pioneer  teachers,  was  fitly- 
represented  by  the  mystic  number  seven,  to- 
wit:  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  history  and  geography.  The 
hickory  and  beech  would  have  increased  the 
number  to  nine,  but  as  our  schoolmasters 
threw  these  branches  in  gratis,  they  were 
not  generally  counted  in  the  regular  course. 
It  was  the  theory  of  some  that  a  duli  and 
inattentive  boy's  lessons  should  be  illustrated 
now  and  then  with  a  few  lively  wood  cuts. 
The  pupil  would  thus  be  made  to  remember 
the  illustrations  if  not   the   text. 

The  writer's  attempt  to  reproduce  the, 
now,  nearly  extinct  class  of  pedagogues,  and 
thus  rescue  their  memory  from  the  Land  of 
the  Dodo,  is  his  greatest  apology  for  trying 
to  secure,  at  least  their  shadows,  e'er  their 
substance  should  entirely  perish. 


IFa?®!,  J,  I,  Sim-l-rii  ^xmim-L  2  d 


J.  Warren  Smith,  head  of  the  Columbus 
weather  bureau  for  18  years  and  professor 
of  meteorology  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, has  been  promoted  to  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  agricultural  meteorology  with 
headquarters  in  Washington.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  Weather  Chief  C.  F. 
Marvin,    '83,    effective    February    1 .       The 


promotion  will  give  him  control  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  national  weather  bureau 
dealing  with  agricultural  interests. 

Professor  Smith  has  been  with  the 
weather  bureau  almost  constantly  since 
1898.  For  a  time  he  was  head  of  the 
bureau  at  St.  Louis.  He  organized  the 
flood  and  fruit  services  in  Ohio. 


Frank  B.    Pearson,   high  school   inspector  ler  of  Dayton,  effective  Feb.    15. 

for  Ohio  State  University  has  been  appointed  The  salary  is  $4000.      Professor  Miller 

state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  resigned    to    become    superintendent    of    the 

Governor  Willis,  to  succeed  Frank  W.  Mil-  Dayton  schools. 
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Edward  W.  Cunningham,  '94,  is  the  city 
commissioner  of  buildings,  having  taken  of- 
fice February  I .  He  had  been  assistant 
commissioner  for  four  years.  There  had 
been  a  vacancy  since  January  I ,  when  V.  D. 
Allen  quit. 

There  was  a  lively  fight  for  the  place, 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
missionerships  in  the  city  administration.  It 
pays  $4,000  per  year.  Cunningham  passed 
a  civil  service  examination  but  was  the  ohiy 
one  on  the  eligible  list  when  Allen  quit. 


The  February  number  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Chemical  Society  contained  arti- 
cles by  Ohio  State  men  as  follows: 

"The  Oxidation  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  by 
Means  of  Potassium  Permanganate,"  by 
William  Lloyd  Evans,  '92,  and  Jesse  E. 
Day. 

'The  Presence  of  Benzene  Homologs  in 
the  High  Boiling  Distillates  of  Petroleum," 
by  Benjamin  T.  Brooks,  06.  and  Irwin  W. 
Humphreys. 

"Zingiberol — A  New  Sesquiterpene  Al- 
cohol Occurring  in  the  Essential  Oil  of  Gin- 
ger," also  by  Mr.   Brooks. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly. 

The  following  is  in  answer  to  your  query 
on  page  9  in  the  last  issue  of  the  monthly. 
"What  would  I  do  if  I  were  a  student  in 
the  University  again." 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  me  is  the 
mental  query  as  to  whether  or  not  I  ever 
was  a  real  student  while  in  college.  I  think 
every  man  who  has  been  out  of  college 
twenty  years  would  hesitate  to  affirm  the 
above.  Of  course  I  lament  not  having 
availed  myself  of  more  extemporaneous 
speaking  and  more  debate  when  a  member 
of   Alcyone. 

To  speak  directly  to  the  point,  however, 
I  want  to  specify  two  things:  1st.  My 
father,  not  being  a  college  man.  was  not  in 
a  position  to  give  me  expert  advice  on  choice 
of  the  courses,  therefore  were  I  in  college 
again,  much  more  time  would  be  spent  con- 
third  generation  of  college  man,  has  a  great 
sidering  carefully  the  subjects  to  be  studied. 
Here  is  where  a  boy  who  is  a  second  or 
advantage.  It  will  be  a  regret  to  me  all 
my  life  that  I  did  not  study  geology  under 
Dr.  Orton  and  that  I  did  not  take  zoology 
under  Dr.  Kellicott.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  satisfaction  every  time  I  think  of  it  to 
recall  the  discussions  in  philosophy  and 
psychology  with  Dr.  Scott. 

Therefore  to  conclude  the  first  point:  A 
college  student  should  in  every  way  pos- 
sible make  his  teachers  his  friends  and  ad- 
visers. The  student  advisory  system  twenty 
years  ago  was  unknown.  If  it  is  not  in 
vogue  in  Ohio  State,  it  should  be.  I  can 
recall  but  few  really  helpful  advisory  per- 
sonal talks  with  any  of  my  professors  dur- 
ing the   four  years. 

When  my  boy  goes  to  college.  I  propose 
to  insist  that  his  teachers  be  in  loco  parentis 
during  his  course.  In  short,  if  I  were  in 
college  again  I  should  not  choose  my  course 
without  serious  deliberation. 

Secondly.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  promi- 
nent college  man,  who  employs  a  consider- 
able number  of  young  men  from  time  to 
time,  expressed  my  idea  exactly  of  most  of 
our  shortcomings  a  number  of  years  ago  as 
as  undergraduates.  The  average  young  fel- 
low who  comes  out  of  college  is  not  pre- 
pared to  think  seriously  on  his  problems  or 
to  use  any  definite  judgments  in  his  daily 
duties.  E.  W.  HARVEY..  '96. 

Pittsburgh.  February   1  4. 
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Edna  Smith  and  Loyd  W.  Truxell,  '14, 
were  married,  February  12,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  in  Plain  City,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Houston. 

T.  F.  Walker,  '15,  was  married  No- 
vember 25  to  Leona  Maye  Foster  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, O.  They  are  at  home  at 
Mason,  O.,  where  Dr.  Walker  is  engaged 
in  practice. 

Florence  Long  '13,  and  Kenneth  G. 
Cooper,  Law  '14,  were  married  March  4 
at  the  home  of  the  bide-elect's  parents, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Byron  R.  Long,  360  West 
Seventh  Avenue,  Columbus. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Walter  Glenn  of 
Hillsboro  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Nina  Belle,  to  Burch  Delaplane 
Huggins,  '99,  January  22,  at  Hillsboro,  O. 
Their  home  is  at  210  East  Main  Street, 
Hillsboro. 

C.  R.  Schroyer,  '12,  and  Bertha  Artz, 
'11,  were  married  January  27  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Artz,  Worthington,  O.  Mr.  Schroyer  is 
taking  post-graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Their  address  is  1314  E. 
Sixty-second  Street. 

Helen  M.  Wetmore,  '14,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Wetmore,  Columbus, 
and  Edwin  A.  King,  '15,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  L.  King  of  Vanlue,  O.,  were  mar- 
ried, February  5,  by  Rev.  Hiram  W.  Kel- 
logg, pastor  of  Broad  Street  Methodist 
Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  are  at  home 
on  a  farm  near  Vanlue,  O. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Jaquet  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Martha  Aleece,  to  Fred  K.  Hauck,  '11, 
December  28,  at  Falls  City,  Neb.  Mrs. 
Hauck  was  graduated  from  Knox  College  in 
191  1.  Mr.  Hauck  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company's 
Trinitrotoluol  plant  at  Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 


A  company  of  twenty  immediate  relatives 
witnessed  the  marriage  of  Georgene  Green- 
wood '  1  0,  and  Edward  R.  Linn,  '  1  0,  which 
was  solemnized  February  1 2,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  S.  Palmer  of  the  Broad  Street  Presby- 
terian church,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  1988  Summit  street,  Columbus. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linn  left  for  their  future  home 
in  St.  George,  Canada,  where  the  bridegroom 
represents  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.  of  Berlin, 
New    Hampshire. 

Joseph  Lester  Fergus,  jr.,  Ex.  '12,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Mary  Waters  of 
Athens,  Alabama,  were  married  February 
5,  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Eubanks,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Cook,  in  Nash- 
ville. Mr.  Fergus  is  assistant  division  en- 
gineer of  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  railroad.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  at  home  at  1812 
West  End  avenue,  Nashville. 

Hugh  Huntington,  ex-'07,  of  Columbus 
and  Augusta  I.  Menefee,  '11.  were  mar- 
ried January  27  at  the  bride's  home,  274 
Wilson  Avenue,  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Hindman. 
Mr.  Huntington  is  an  attorney  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Young  Business  Men's  Club, 
of  which  organization  he  was  president  last 
year,  and  also  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Chap- 
ter, Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
which  he  is  secretary.  The  bride's  parents 
were  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Mene- 
fee. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Wells  of 
Upper  Sandusky  were  in  Columbus  for  the 
wedding.  Mrs.  Wells  is  the  bride's  sister, 
and  before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Ona 
Menefee,  '12.  Mr.  Wells  was  a  graduate 
of  the  same  class. 

Wallace  Fenn  Root,  '09,  and  Olive  Edna 
Price,  '09,  were  married  February  1 6.  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Price,  1465  Marlowe  avenue,  Lakewood. 
The  officiating  clergyman  was  Rev.  M. 
Wright  of  the  Lakewood  Presbyterian 
church.      Preceding  the  ceremony  Mrs.  Earl 
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Root  sang  "O  Promise  Me"  and  Miss  Lucy 
Root  played  Mendelssohn's  Wedding 
March.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Root  went  to  Kent 
the  evening  after  their  marriage  which  place 
will   be  their  home   for  a  time  at   4 1  6  Stow 


St.       Mr.    Root    is    in    the    employ    of    the 
Northern   Ohio   Traction   Co.,   Akron. 

Mr.  Root  spent  four  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  employ  of  the  government  as 
civil  engineer,  returning  in  February,    1915. 


£m  cjs  cj  3in  Siri  z 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Dr.  Jimes  Newton  Wright,  '13.  of 
^i  oungstown  and  Mayme  Beighley  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.  I  he  marriage  will  take 
place  in  the  early  spring. 

1  he  engagement  of  Marie  Breese  Miller, 
'II,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mil- 
ler, 1993  Summit  Street,  Columbus,  to 
Lewis  C.  Cox  of  Indianapolis  is  announced. 
Miss  Miller  was  May  queen  of  the  campus 
fete  in    191  I. 


A.  A.  Leibold,  'II,  instructor  in  the 
Chicago  Veterinary  College,  will  be  mar- 
ried next  summer  to  Catherine  Cline  of 
Sioux   City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Schottenstein,  227 
North  Fifth  Street,  Columbus,  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Edyth.  to 
Rabbi  Morris  N.  Taxon  of  Agudas  Achim 
congregation.  The  bride-elect  is  a  sopho- 
more in  the  College  of  Arts. 


r  i  I   r  i    ri..i 


To  L.  A.  Burkey,  '15,  and  Mrs.  Burkey, 
a  son,  December  2,  Sugar  Creek,  O. 

To  Lawrence  A.  Warner,  I  x.  '13,  and 
Mrs.  Warner  (Olive  Jean  McGinnis)  a  son 
Dec.    1 6,    at    Chattanooga,    Tenn.  1  heir 

home    is    103    Normal    Ave.    North    Chat- 
tanooga. 


To  Charles  R.  Garvin,  '09,  and  Mrs. 
Garvin,  (Marian  Curtis  Lucas,  '09).  a 
daughter,  Mary  Curtis,  November  3,   1915. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Yeagle  of 
Clyde  a  daughter,  Mary  Irene,  January  29. 
Mr.  Yeagle  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity in    1910, 


D  sailh 


W.  G.  Boehme,  '08.  died  after  a  week's 
illness  at  his  home  in  Georgetown,  Ohio. 
His  malady  resembled  malignant  edema. 
His  brother,  Edwin  F.  Boehme  '12,  who 
was  in  partnership  with  the  deceased  will 
carry  on  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 


(Names  of  Class  Secretaries  Appear  Under  Class  Numerals.) 

78  "82 

Dr.    A.    B.   Townshend.   45    W.   35th   street.    New  H.   L  Wilgus.    1547  Wa?hetaw  Avenue.  Ann  Ar- 

York.  bor.    Mich. 

79  '83 

Newton    Anderson.    Asheville.    N.    C.  F-     W.     Sperr.     315     Florence     street.     Houghton. 

Mich. 

80  Charles  A.  Stafford  is  in  the  general  mer- 
Florizel  Smith,  970  Bryden  Road,  Columbus.            chandise  business  in  Altoona,  Kan. 

'81  '84 

Dr.    David   O'Brine,   Urbana,   O.  E.   E.  Sparks,  Stale  College,   Pa. 
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'85 

C.   F.  Scott,   Sheffield,   New   Haven,   Conn. 

'86 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Milligan,  301  Sixth  Avenue,  Columbus. 

'87 

Olive  Jones,  Ohio  State  University. 
A.  W.  Jones,  who  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Carter  Construction 
Company,  has  completed  the  Mill  Creek  re- 
lief sewer  in  St.  Louis  in  eight  months  under 
the  contracted  time.  On  February  1 9  a 
banquet  was  held  in  part  of  the  tunnel  or 
sewer,  which  is  four  miles  long,  1 6'/2  feet 
wide  and  the  same  height.  It  drains  over 
5,000  acres  of  land  and  can  carry  1,500,- 
000  gallons  of  water  a  minute. 

'88 

F.  M.  Raymund,  215  W.  1 0th  Avenue,  Columbus. 

M.    F.   Capron   is   located   at    1  1 2   West 
Windsor   Street,    Reading,    Pa. 

'89 

C.  P.  Sigerfoos,  University  of  Minnesota,   Minneapolis. 

'90 

Ellen  B.  Talbot,    Mt.    Holyoke   College,    S.   Hadley, 
Mass. 

'91 

Frank  W.  Rane,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

'92. 

L.  H.  Goddard,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'93 

J.  J.  Green,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  18  K,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Ernest    K.    Coulter,    founder    of    the    Big 
Brother    movement,    spoke    in      the      Shaar 
Emeth  Temple,  St.   Louis,   March   7,   under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Big  Brothers. 

The  new  Children's  Court  Building  of 
New  York  City  was  opened  in  January. 
Ernest  H.  Coulter  was  largely  instrumental 
in  making  the  building  a  reality.  Luther  H. 
Lewis,  also  of  '93,  was  its  architect,  for 
whom  it  is  a  triumph.  It  was  built  for  $35.- 
000  less  than  the  amount  appropriated, 
which  was  $262,000.  The  children's  de- 
tention room  is  more  like  a  nursery  than  a 
court  room  so  that  everything  has  been  done 
not  to  frighten  the  child  but  to  guide  him 
along  a  straighter  path. 

'94 

Dr.  Marion  Whitacre,  2206  Auburn  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 


'95 

Abigail  E.Simpson,  221  Marshall  Ave.,  Columbus. 

'96 

H.  D.  Bruning,  State  Highway  Department,  Colnmbus. 

Joseph  S.  Bertsch,  a  Columbus  lawyer, 
former  member  of  the  legislature,  has  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  for  congress. 
Mr.  Bertsch,  who  was  born  in  Switzerland, 
in  his  platform  declares  for  a  citizen  army 
organized  according  to  a  modified  Swiss 
military  system,  and  large  enough  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

Oliver  Parker  Fritchle,  '96,  is  president 
of  the  Fritchle  Automobile  and  Battery 
Company. 

'97 

H.  S.  Bronson,  51  I  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus. 

'98 

C.  W.  Weick,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 

John  F.  Ward  and  John  S.  Black,  for 
several  years  deputy  clerk  in  the  probate 
court,  have  formed  a  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  Ward  &  Black. 

'99 

F.  W.  Gruen.  121  Holt  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

'00 
A.  G.  McCall,  Ohio  State  University. 
Wilbur  E,  Mann,  formerly  University 
Editor  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  now 
located  in  Palmetto,  Fla.,  has  recently  been 
honored  by  the  citizens  of  that  city  by  being 
chosen  City  Clerk.  Under  a  modified  com- 
mission form  of  government  just  placed  in 
operation,  the  City  Clerk  in  addition  to  keep- 
ing the  city's  records,  is  tax  assessor  and  col- 
lector, and  handles  all  other  municipal  funds. 
Palmetto  is  a  thriving  little  city,  situated  on 
the  beautiful  Manatee  river,  in  the  heart  of 
the  richest  vegetable  and  citrus  fruit  pro- 
ducing section  of  Florida.  It  is  the  largest 
shipping  point  of  these  products  in  the  state. 

Prof.  Arthur  G.  McCall  of  the  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Agronomy  has  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  soil  investigation  work 
at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  effective  at  the  close  of  this  school 
year. 

Elmer  O.  Fippin  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity faculty  was  on  the  program  of  lectures 
during  Farmers'  Week  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  the  first  week  in   February. 
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'01 

Rudolph    Hirsch,    4121     Kenwood    Avenue,    Kansas 
City,    Mo. 

Herbert  C.  Nidy  is  assistant  engineer 
with   the  Cleveland    Railway   Company. 

A.  F.  Conradi,  01,  is  professor  of 
zoology  and  entomology  at  Clemson  College, 
Clemson,  S.  C. 

'02 

D.  C.  Jones,  207  S.  Sixth  Street,  Ironton,  Ohio. 

Oscar  C.  Pettiford  has  moved  to  Kenton, 
O.,  where  he  is  practicing  law. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Huntington  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  sociology,  who 
is  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  is  now  in 
Springfield,  O.,  having  returned  from  a  tour 
of  the  West,  where  he  has  been  investigating 
geographical  influence  on  economic  develop- 
ment. 

'03. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Harbottle,  437  Forest  Avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

'04 

T.  J.  Corkery,  405  Hyde  Building,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Harry  Lynn  is  manager  of  the  Columbus 
Chandelier  Company. 

Cloys  Peter  McClelland  is  practicing  law 
in  the  Ruggery  Building,  Columbus. 

Robert  M.  Mark  is  with  the  State  High- 
way Department,  Spencerport,  N.  ^  . 

John  Scott  Riddile,  '04,  is  manager  of 
power  with  the  Laurentide  Company  of 
Canada. 

Horace  W.  Laughlin,  for  several  years 
chief  veterinarian  and  superintendent  of 
transportation  in  connection  with  the  Pan- 
ama canal  work,  and  more  recently  engaged 
in  general  practice  in  New  Orleans,  has 
just  entered  on  his  second  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Remount  Service.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  has  made  seven  trips, 
most  of  them  through  the  danger  zone  to 
Alexandria.  On  a  recent  trip  his  ship 
passed  over  a  spot  where  the  Persia  was 
sunk,  about  four  hours  after  that  catastro- 
phe. 

'05 

Mrs  C.  B.  Asher,  1922  Madison  >r«nue,  Wash- 
ington.  D.  C. 

Henry  Harvey  Gott  is  practicing  dentistry 

at  6118   Easton   Avenue,   St.    Louis. 

Charles  R.  Hepner,  '05,  is  in  the  employ 


of     the     Peerless     Motor     Car     Company, 
Cleveland. 

Oscar  Kuenzel  is  with  the  Treadwell 
Engineering  Co.,  New  ^  ork,  in  the  capacity 
of  mechanical  engineer. 

'06 

Rush   M.  Greenslade,    109  S.   C.  street,   Muskogee, 
Okla. 

James  G.  Hayes  is  a  road  contractor  at 
Rome,   N.   Y. 

Howard  P.  Zeller  is  with  the  Toledo 
Furnace  Co.   of  Toledo. 

Edna  L.  Dugan  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Steubenville  High  School. 

Earl  L.  Bowser,  '06,  is  manager  of  the 
condensing  plant  at  Westfield,   Pa. 

Charles  R.  Hall  is  with  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,    1  780   Broadway.   New  York. 

Leland  E.  Call  is  head  of  the  department 
of  agronomy  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Prof.  Call  completed  his 
work  for  the  master's  degree  at  Ohio  State 
in    1911    and    1912. 

'07 

Mrs.   H.   L.   Eicher,   2004  25th  street.   N.  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Stanton  Youngberg  is  veterinarian  at  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  Manila. 

Carl  D.  Miller  is  sales  engineer  for  the 
Westinghouse    Electric    Co.,    Buffalo. 

Roy  Brenholts  is  in  the  wholesale  coal 
business  at  Columbus.  He  is  located  in  the 
Outlook  Building. 

Lloyd  F.  Gehres,  editor  of  the  Waverly 
Republican,  is  announced  as  a  candidate 
for   the   legislature. 

Paul  E.  Titsworth  is  located  at  Alfred, 
N.  Y..  where  he  is  employed  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Dairying. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Anderson  (Ivand  M.  An- 
derson) has  moved  from  Cambridge.  Mass., 
to  2 1    Claremont  Avenue.   New  York  City. 

'08 

Maxwell      E.      Corotis,      120      University      Place, 
Columbus. 

Dr.  William  C.  Warren  is  practicing 
dentistry  at  Bedford.  O. 

John  Herman  Daerres  is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co..  St. 
Louis. 

Daniel    Park    Lane   is   structural   engineer 
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with  offices  in  the   International    Life   Build- 
ing, St.   Louis. 

J.  P.  Calderwood  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Science  from  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

'09 

Mrs.    K.   H.    Middendorf,    5120  Gramercy    Place, 
Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Seymour  Paul  Ward  is  teaching  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Homer  H.  Howard  is  located  at  374 
Commonwealth  Avenue,    Boston,    Mass. 

William  C.  McKee  is  with  the  George 
S.  Good  Fire  Brick  Company,  Curwens- 
ville,    Pa. 

Melbourne  D.  Moore  is  located  at  Sta- 
tion C,  R.  D.  4,  Columbus.  He  is  in  the 
gardening  business. 

Wm.  H.  Sparrow  is  with  Henry  L. 
Doherty  &  Company,  60  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  in  the  engineering  department. 

Cecil  J.  Randall,  '09,  has  been  appoint- 
ed public  defender  of  Columbus  by  the  City 
Council,  the  first  man  to  hold  this  office. 

It  will  be  his  duty  to  defend  any  person 
brought  into  Municipal  Court  under  a  crimi- 
nal charge  who  is  unable  to  employ  counsel. 

T.  H.  Parks  has  been  selected  as  ento- 
mologist for  the  extension  department  of  the 
Kansas  College  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Parks 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  bureau  of 
entomology  in  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture,  but  later  left  this  position  to 
accept  employment  in  the  Idaho  Experiment 
Station. 

'10 

Louise   Stitt,   East  Liverpool,   O. 

Lucille  G.  Sharkey  is  teaching  at  Ham- 
ilton, O. 

Harold  B.  Stinson  is  located  in  Elmira, 
New  York,  in  capacity  of  architect. 

Harry  A.  Helling  is  with  the  New  York 
Highway  Department   at   Liberty,   N.   Y. 

Laura  G.  Colhson  is  located  with  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva. 

Leo  R.  Yeager  is  chief  engineer  for  the 
Hub  Motor  Truck  Company,  Interurban 
Building,  Columbus. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Edrmunds  is  teaching  do- 


mestic science  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,   East   Lansing. 

Henry  J.  Meyer,  captain  of  the  Varsity 
baseball  team  in  1910,  is  city  engineer  at 
Wapakoneta.  He  is  preparing  an  atlas  of 
Auglaize  County  which  will  give  a  com- 
plete summary  of  facts  about  the  county 
and  will  be  valued  at  $10. 

John  M.  Cadwallader,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Louisiana  Dairymen's  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Baton  Rouge,  has  re- 
cently prepared  a  pamphlet  containing  a  di- 
rectory of  the  organization,  its  constitution 
and  articles  of  interest  to  dairymen. 

Paul  E.  Cowgill  is  service  manager  with 
the  Irwin-Overland  Company  of  Quincy, 
111.,  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  the 
Willys-Oveland  Company.  A  second 
daughter,  Amy  Barbara,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cowgill  (Katherine  Allen,  '12), 
January  19. 

Earl  O.  Schenck  is  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Metropolis:  "Mr. 
Schenck  is  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
Edwin  Middleton,  playing  opposite  Miss 
Iva  Shepard  in  a  five-reel  feature  production 
which  has  scenes  laid  both  in  India  and 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  earnest 
wish  of  Mr.  Schenck's  father  that  he  be- 
come a  lawyer,  and  with  that  in  mind,  the 
boy  was  entered  in  the  State  University  of 
Ohio.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  arts  de- 
partment, joined  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity 
and  became  prominent  on  the  crack  team 
of  the  University,  establishing  a  record  as 
a  Marathon  runner." 

'11 

S.  J.  Grosse,  Safe  Cabinet  Company.  Marietta,  O. 

Henry  W.  Albing  is  located  at  Buffalo 
with  the  New  ^  ork  Telephone  Company. 

Merle  G.  Summers  is  located  at  1  76 
Federal  Street,  Boston.  He  is  in  the  in- 
surance business. 

Howard  L.  Jenkins  is  chief  engineer  and 
manager  of  works  with  the  Holophane  Glass 
Co.,  Newark,  O. 

Robert  J.  Montgomery  is  in  charge  of  the 
research  work  of  H.  Koppers  Co.,  Mellon 
Institute,    Pittsburgh. 

Cory  C.  McClelland  is  located  with  the 
Chattanooga  Railway  and  Light  Company, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Fred  S.  Griffin  is  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company.  Akron,  O. 

Fred  Foraker  Friend  is  superintendent  of 
canals,  American  Rio  Grande  Land  &  Irri- 
gation Company,  Mercedes,  Tex. 

Clyde  R.  Miller  has  left  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Lazarus  store,  Columbus, 
to  become  connected  with  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  O/7/0  State  Journal.  He 
will  also  do  work  for  his  master's  degree  in 
the  University. 

Alfredo  A.  Di  Cio  is  connected  with  the 
city  electrical  department  at  La  Plata, 
Argentine  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  teacher  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  School,  where  he  has  or- 
ganized a  direct-current  laboratory  and  is 
teaching  according  to  Ohio  State  University 
methods. 

'12 

Mrs.    L    R.    Campbell.    590   Arcade,    Dayton,    O. 
Bentley  B.  Fulton  is  at  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Geneva,   N.   Y. 

Robert  W.  Boreman  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Ellen  Strawn  is  employed  as  phar- 
macist with  the  Frederick  Stearns  Co.,  De- 
troit. 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Wegener  (Miriam 
Hale)  is  residing  at  1211  Mill  Street,  Wil- 
kensburg,   Pc 

Charles  R.  Schroyer  and  Mrs.  Schroyer 
(Bertha  Artz)  are  living  at  1314  East 
Sixty-second  Street,   Chicago. 

"13 
Marie  McNamara,  458  Vermont  Place,  Columbus. 
Emily  Marie  Dietz  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school   at   Chillicothe,   O. 

Irma  Josephine  Gehres  is  supervisor  of 
domestic  science  at   Delphos,  O. 

Lieutenant  Harrison  Brand,  Jr..  U.  S. 
A.,  has  left   for  service  in  Texas. 

Edward  William  McComas  is  director  of 
agriculture  at   Dodge  Center,   Minn. 

Arthur  Seward  Burket  is  practicing  law 
at  503-506  Outlook  Building.  Columbus. 

Harvey  A.  Wegener  is  ceramic  engineer 
for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh. 
Mrs.  Wegener  was  Miriam  Hale.  '12. 

Edwin  S.  Wallace  is  chemist  with  the 
Aetna  Explosives  Company,  Mt.  Union, 
Pa. 


'14 

Carrie  Clifton.  Wauseon,  O. 

Carey  Paul  Kite  is  a  dentist  at  St.  Marys. 
O. 

Benjamin  Harrison  Repp  is  teaching  at 
Sylvania,   O. 

Paul  McCorkle  is  teaching  at  Carnegie 
Tech,   Pittsburgh. 

Charles  G.  Carpenter  has  moved  from 
Mentor  to  London,  O. 

William  E.  Lantz  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school   at  Zanesville,  O. 

K.  J.  Hopp  is  instructor  in  agriculture 
at  the  Township  High  School  at  Hutson- 
ville.   III. 

Paul  R.  Morris  is  employed  as  chemist 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Mt. 
Vernon,   O. 

Russell  E.  Rebrassier  is  located  at  the 
Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories,  Pearl 
River,   N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Foust  has  been  engaged  "  Sep- 
tember in  work  on  the  foot-and-r^  h  dis- 
ease with  headquarters  at  Niles,  Mich. 

Ralph  Metzer,  electrical  engineering,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company,  with  headquarters  at  Buf- 
falo, to  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Com- 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus. 

P.  F.  Bittner,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  transferred 
to  Denver,  where  he  is  engaged  in  work  on 
cattle  scab  and  dourine.  His  engagement 
to  Huldah  Grasse,  Columbus,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

'15 

Amy  Crane.  24  E.  Third  Ave,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Esther  May  McClain  is  teaching  at  Ver- 
milion. O. 

F.  B.  Neil  is  with  the  Pierce  Arrow  Co. 
of  Buffalo. 

Joseph  Warren  Mercer  is  assistant  county 
engineer  at  Toledo,   la. 

Gwilym  D.  Evans  is  located  with  the 
Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Landing,  N.  J. 

Roy  L.  Pierce  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pierce  &   Son.    florists.    Holbrook,    Mass. 

R.  P.  Salisbury  received  an  appointment 
in  the  B.  A.  I.  and  is  located  at  Chicago. 

Edith  E.  Blaine  is  teaching  in  the  Lake 
County    Normal    School    at  Willoughby,    O. 

Helen  M.  Knott  is  teaching  at  Steuben- 
ville,  O.,  Her  address  is  614  Sixth  Avenue. 
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Solomon  I.  Yassenoff  is  traveling  sales- 
man with  office  1250  Ontario  Street,  Cleve- 
land. 

Wilbur  McPherson,  formerly  in  practice 
at  Salem,  O.,  has  entered  the  B.  A.  I.,  and 
is  now  stationed  at  Chicago. 

R.  D.  Rogers,  '15,  is  master  mechanic  on 
a  dam  at  East  Liverpool  with  the  T.  A. 
Gillespie  Company,  contracting  engineers. 

E.  R.  Derflinger  is  employed  at  the 
Eugene  Hospital,  Eugene,  Ore.,  but  intends 
to  enter  private  practice  in  the   near   future. 

Arnold  D.  Moore,  last  year's  president 
of  the  Panhellenic  Council,  is  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  His  address  is  3324 
Main  Street. 

Lloyd  W.  Ganschow,  42  Thirteenth 
Avenue.  Columbus,  is  working  out  of  the 
Columbus  office  of  the  Central  Union  Tele- 
phone Company. 

J.  J.  Van  Voorhis,  in  practice  since  last 
June  at  Mineral  City,  O.,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  veterinary  inspector  and  is 
stationed  at  Chicago. 

L.  H.  Smith  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  bureau  of  live  stock  industry  and  is 
doing  field  work.  Address,  1  72  East 
Eleventh  Avenue.   Columbus. 

W.  L.  Williamson,  formerly  practicing 
at  New  Madison,  O.,  has  been  appointed 
inspector  in  the  B.  A.  I.  and  is  living  at 
4064  Lake  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  Association  University  Songbook  Com- 
mittee offers  seven  loving  cups  as  prizes  for 
college  songs  written  by  alumni  and  students 
as  follows: 

By  President  Thompson,  for  best  University 
song. 

By  Student  Council,  for  best  music  for  words 
written  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Graves. 

By  Woman's  Council,  for  best  girls'  song. 

By  Sun  Dial,  for  best  music  for  words  by 
Harold  Childs. 

By  Ohio  State  University  Association,  for 
best  words  to  any  music  author  may  select. 

By  Pan-Hellenic  Association,  for  best  words 
to  music  selected  by  Song  Committee. 

By  Athletic  Board,  for  best  rally  song. 

The  contest  closes  May  1  5.  The  book  will 
be  published  next  fall. 


11  Is  ixiuw  iDs-sm  '.s-l^g^x'ty 

Prof.  James  E.  Hagerty,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  was 
elected  Dean  of  the  new  College  of  Commerce 
and  Journalism  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  March  7.  The  resignation  of  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  as  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Ceramic  Engineering,  was  accepted.  Prof. 
Orton  desires  to  devote  his  time  to  his  commer- 
cial work  and  scientific  investigation.  He  was 
granted  a  research  professorship  in  Ceramics. 
Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  was  also  made  a 
research  professor. 


Mr.  Carmi  A.  Thompson  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  says  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to 
help  the  membership  campaign.  Dr.  Maur- 
ice D.  Rarick  and  P.  B.  Hadley  have  writ- 
ten me  to  the  same  effect. 

Chairman  W.  F.  Bissing,  of  New  York,  writes: 
"I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  A.  A. 
Serva,  '93  with  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric 
Company,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  also 
one  from  J.  F.  Cox  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural college,  East  Lansing.  Both  men 
are  active  and  enthusiastic  and  speak  en- 
couragingly of  the  plan  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership in  their  district. 

"P.  S.  I  have  also  had  a  letter  from 
S.  A.  Roach,  New  Lexington,  O.  stating 
that  he  is  getting  on  the  job." 

Cbe  Bucber  engraving  Co. 
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OFFICE-OHIO     UNION 


Dear  Alumnus:  Doesn't  this  picture  bring  back  some  mighty  pleasant  memories? 

Have  you  seen  the  Makio  lately  ?  Do  you  know  what  is 
going  on  at  the  school  ?  And  are  you  taking  the  interest  you 
should.  This  year  the  Makio  Board  is  trying  to  place  Makios 
in  all  the  High  Schools  in  the  state.  You  can  help  us  if  you 
will.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see  good  men 
from  your  town  go  to  some  other  school.  If  you  had  a  Makio 
to  show  them,  it  would  be  an  easier  matter  to  convince  them 
as  to  the  best  school. 

The  Makio  is  one  of  the  best  advertisements  that  the 
University  has.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  one  for  the  sake  of 
the  memories  that  it  would  bring? 

With  your  help  we  can  make  Ohio  State  the  best  school  in 
the  country.     Get  a  Makio  and  be  a  live  wire. 

For  your  convenience  we  are  inserting  blank  subscriptions 
in  this  number  of  the  Monthly,  and  would  like  to  have  your 
answer  by  the  first  of  April. 

Yours  for  bigger  and  better  Ohio  State, 


C  .      /  Jrff/f//,  Manager 


ALUMNI  LEGAL  DIRECTORY 
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ALABAMA 


FRED  S.  BALL,  W.  H.  SAMFORD, 

O.   S.  U.,  '88  Ala.   P.  I..  '87 

BALL   &  SAMFORD 

Attorneys-at-Law 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

NEW  YORK 


Ernest  K.  Coulter,  '93  Charles  G    Bond,  '99 

COULTER  &  BOND 
2  Rector  Street  New  York  City 

OHIO 

LOWRY  F.  SATER,  '95 

52  East  Gay  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  MILLS  MATTHEWS,  '08 

65-69   Callahan   Bank  Building  Dayton,   Ohio 

WM.  B.  WOODS,  Arts  '02,  Law  '04 
1306  Williamson  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEBRASKA 

A.  V.   SHOTWELL,   '05 

Omaha  National  Bank  Building  Omaha,   Neb. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

Old  Bill  Oversight,  who  is  again  atling  as  fiscal  agent 
for  a  large  number  of  alumni,  wishes  to  return  thanks 
through  the  Magazine  and  assure  his  patrons  that  their 
accounts  are  being  handled  with  the  utmost  procrastination. 

TESTIMONIAL 

The  alumni  treasurer  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  above.     In  fad: 
"procrastination"  doesn't  half  express  it. 

— Graduate  Magazine  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

What  is  True  at  Kansas  is  True  of  Other  Universities. 
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Where  College  Catalogs  are  Made 


The   Champlin  Press  Building  is  two  blocks  Easl  of  the  Chittenden  Hotel.     It  is  owned 

by  this  Company  and  occupied  entirely  by  it.     Automatic  Sprinkler  System 

and  Electric  Supervisory  Fire  Alarm   make  fire  risk  negligible. 

Nos.   225-229   North  Fourth  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Telephones:      Bell,  M.  1072.  Citizens  3072. 


